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Drawing on the colours of the past 


By Tara Bradford 

Special to The Slar 

HANA SADIQ Bcraudo is an 
artist in every sense of the 
word: she writes, paints, de¬ 
signs and sews clothes and 
makes ceramics. She is also 
interested in classical music, 
literature and poetry. 

Growing up In Iraq, site 
demonstrated an early talcrn 
for drawing, then studied with 
well-known Iraqi artists and 
became a commercially suc¬ 
cessful painter in her own 
right. Guided by her mother's 
talent as a tailor, Hann, at the 
age of 13, designed and 
sewed her first dross. She 
went on to design and make 
dresses for local brides. 

Not satisfied with success 
as an artist or making clothes, 
liana turned to ceramics. Af¬ 
ter graduating from the Uni¬ 
versity of Baghdad with a de¬ 
gree in French liicrnturc, 
Hana headed to Paris, where 
her hand-painted silk scarves 
and lights sold out at French 
parfumcrics. 

Her fascination with Arabic 
history, culture and tradition 
embarked Hana on a restless 
20-year odyssey throughout 
the Middle East and North 
Africa, where she studied ait 
of the Oinmyads, Abbassids, 
Mamluks and other periods of 
history. Ever curious, she re¬ 
searched origias of antique 
silver jewelry and hand-made 
Arabic dresses. "I always 
wanted to know, why did 
they use this colour, this de¬ 
sign, this weight of jewelry," 
Hana explained. 

Hana began amassing an 
asionishing collection of sil¬ 
ver jewelry, which today 
numbers more lhan 500 piec¬ 
es, each with its own unique 
history. She also owns more 
lhan 200 old Arabic dresses, 
which she refers to as her 
"magazine" of traditional de¬ 
sign. 

Her home in Amman is 
shared with her husband and 
three children and strongly 
suggests the personality of its 
occupants. Paintings, rare 
Oriental caipets, books in 
several languages - and eve¬ 
rywhere, and the silver create 
an ambience like a veiy re¬ 
laxed art gallery. 

Hana's travels inspired nu¬ 
merous ideas of her own and, 
influenced by her research in 
various countries, site began 
making her own clothes pro¬ 
vocative designs based on 
heritage and tradition, but 
sparked by the image of to¬ 
day's woman. Encouraged by. 
friends who were always ask¬ 
ing her to design clothes for 
them, two yeais ago Hana be¬ 
gan her own business. "I was 
feeling pity (hat the art and 
richness we had was little lost 
by the influence of European 
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cut and styles” Hana re¬ 
marked. "Women were no 
longer wearing the traditional 
dresses, because they arc not 
very convenient for today's 
lifestyles: driving cars, work¬ 
ing at offices; playing sports. 11 

Hana's design industry is 
booming and she will this 
year expand her market out¬ 
side the Arab world to the 
United States, and then Eu¬ 
rope. Her new collection of 
85 original designs will be 
presented at a 
fashion show 
at 6:3(1 p.m. 2 
March nt the 
Amman Pla¬ 
za. . > 

Her book ' 1 

about Iradi- ‘ 7 “? 

lional silver i| 

Jewelry in the 

Arabic world M ” 

will be pub- .--rrtfflL 

lished soon 
and ' she has 

signing $ ‘ .j 

dollies, Hana 
tries to con- 

sidcr the - •' ■ 

needs of 
women here, 
as well as 
their tradi¬ 
tions and re- . 

ligion. "1 care * • 

very much . ■ . - ’ -i : vk 

about all this," • V* 

she said. "My I . 
clothes . arc \ 
made with a 

not in an in- 11T'V L--' 
dustrial at- i 
mosphere. 

When I make 

my designs, l Hana Beraudo 
have to be in 

the spirit of love and well¬ 
being; otherwise, I cannot 
create art," she explained. 

History provides Hana with 
much of her inspiration. "The 


cd. "They like variation and 
do not like repetition. These 
women are accustomed to 
going to Europe for their 
clothes, so it is now chal¬ 
lenge to convince them this 
Arabic style is also nice.” 

Hana said her customers 
tend to buy most of their 
wardrobe in anticipation of 
Ramadan. "This is not only a 
religious month, but a time 
of family gatherings, parties 
and relaxing, when we all 
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use our best clothes and real¬ 
ly enjoy our life," she com¬ 
mented. 

Perhaps the most difficult 
aspect of Hana's work is "to 


create colours, which inspired 
eclectic colour combinations 
in her fashions. "When you 
research the processes used 
by our ancestors and the tre¬ 
mendous efforts required to 
achieve a certain shade of 
blue, for instance, it really 
makes one appreciate subtle 
shadings and variations. For 
instance, the colour red was 
discovered in Palestine. They 
boiled dried insects to obtain 
a bright clear colour," Hana 
_ noted. 

rflF: 'i ” My desi s ns 

. are inspired by 

iA the country, 

,j£g which is full of 

"V' sand, sun and 

' water « touched 

■V- by very linte 

v! 14 g reen ." Hana 

f r V, said. "Because 

"•A •• ^ . our eyes aren't 

v/t, ';•{}. ' used to green, 

M-i -f ' my collection 

shows very lit- 
. tie of that col- 

: our. Instead, 

Sji’i my designs 

tend lo have a 
great deal of 
turquoise, 
which was the 
vpreferred col- 
ouroflhe an- 

R cient Sumeri¬ 
ans. It is also 
my personal fa- 
vouritc," she 
^ added. 

;■ In contrast, 
/ Hana's designs 
f. also prominem- 

ly feature 
g&sa&fl black. "Black 
HSgpkf] is part of our 

history; Bedou- 
Sm|§|i^j in women have 

-- ^ ' 1 always worn 

black. There 
have been so 
many catas¬ 
trophic periods in the Middle 
EasL I think an underlying 
current of sadness in the re¬ 
gion is reflected in the habit 


' . 7 --: 


Si-i-******.-*- • 




B .' vouriti 
^ added. 

y Hana's 
alsopt 

W -ly 

black. 
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„ ■_. r . , - “ W1 iidlld jj worx IS LQ O’*" 4 *“ •Wiiuvicu i 

mSiv SBUST 1 lh - K ? gh 1° P ractical according to to- of wearin 8 black." 
UK, £ i /?. r ?. r lLP er l ods ' af : day's lifestyle," she ex- . Hana is most < 


comfortable 


day's woman inLS, Z women can oe very de- oui sne doesn't al¬ 
so] ri t Sv and art Jf S H anding ' HistoricaU y- they waysihave an easy time find- 

pasi« ly d art of *** have always asked for very in 8 them, since synthetics are 

Hana's typical cusinm P r Sifted designs, rich in noie wlddy used in Europe 

varies in acc P mid In decorat ion. Now the Arab and the United States because 

Most of all, she is "practical whh ,S i sa i isfying herself of their wash-and-wear ease 

and open-minded; P a “ ’ ines; ?" lbseaUnatu - 

working woman." she re- she has a r ? fabnes; unfortunately 

marked. "But I alM have SS ° rUle r Stro u ngde ' these materials are dying 

good.customers who arc what bSjK I n the Ab " m ' ? ana noted - " Ir Wi ? ^ • 

I call 'salon ladies', with very 2 t S? ° ma yy ad example, used to cover half ; 

sophisiicated tastes, who m ownfailo? Snm^ h ^ d ^ its *S £ A:with m0ir ^ttons • 
always searching for some- 2^555 f ome embroider- and silks; while Egypt Mo- 

thingnew.” * S °™ e f^ Wdrked only for one ^ , r ipeco and the SudanSj^d-. 1 . 

"These women are comfort- with i 2 »««f rcc c 0 ^ dtio n, simll ar reputations: for their 

able wlih lots ^ ould ' 1 % ; 

L. ■ ■ .7-;, 


or tneir wash-and-wear ease 
and versatility. "I use all natu¬ 
ral fabrics; unfortunately 
these materials • are dying 
out," Hana noted. "Iraq,' for • 
example, used to cover half 
the world, with their cottons • 
and silks; while Egypf. Mo- 
: roccQ and the Sudan enjoyed ' 
Similar reputations for: their ; 
-. nahiral materials; Npvy i-Sh ; 

,‘trvinir in RnnM'iM... .l. 


things do not suit hot conn- 
tries like ours. They biov 
the cool air." 

Hana's clothes ranging in 
price from JD 20 to 500 are 
produced locally, using Jor¬ 
danian workers. She has re¬ 
cently opened her own facto- 
ry containing 30 sewing 
machines. Her clothes look 
hand-made, because "we uy 
to hide the industrial part of 
the manufacturing process 
from the viewer’s eye," Hare ‘ 
laughed. The production of | 
Hana's clothing line is over -1 
seen by her husband, Guy j 
Bcraudo. 

I began my business in Jor¬ 
dan because of its "mixture j 
of cultures: Jordanians, Pal- ! 
estinians, with all their ait j 
and traditional dresses, as | 
well as Egyptian. Syrian and j 
Iraqi influences all around' ;i 
"It was easy to start in Jor-1 
dan, because it - is a snail f 
country, so people heard' 
about me quickly,” Hana re- 
marked. 

In five years, Hana envi- ’ 
sions that she will have sue-: 
cessfully "hit" American and 
European markets. 'This is 
really my biggest challenger ; 
she noted. "But even before 1 
that, my wish is to see ray 
designs or any other Arabic- ;■ 
inspired designers' clothes on 
more Arab women." | 

Hana has worn cither her • 
own designs or some "old, J 
traditional dresses" for the • 
past 20 years. "I think it is [ 
good for a woman to work, 
but she should not forget her 
basic nature as a wife and/or 
mother," Hana remarked" j 
think these clothes reflect 
that need for feminity. IdonJ; 
mean that a woman canjj 
wear trousers; she can, and 
still be very feminine." _ 

Hana believes accessories 
are so important to the loos 
of her clothing that s« 
leaves room at the end or 
dress or jacket sleevesJJ 
show off bracelets. Sho 
also been known to (fcsWJ 
outfit specifically to map® 
certain accessory.- • 

Hana's creativity comes» 

bursts of enthusiasm; 

often awakened in dj-JJ ' 
die of the night by .MW 
ideas. "Sometimes, IW 
many ideas, the flow » 
stant," she said. Her.lhg, 
tionfor artistic en^ayoflj? 
most prolific afteray 5 ®^. 
although; Hana ^HJSs it 
• sometimes 

all,- "But oncejfStartJ^J 
stop,; just ; a 


enough •. 
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King satisfied with outcome of talks in France, 
starts official visit tothe UK 


AMMAN (Petra) - His Majesty 
King Hussein arrived in London 
Wednesday for talks with British 
senior officials on the recent de¬ 
velopments in the world arena, 
and the peace process in the 
Middle East. 

King Hussein arrived in the 
United Kingdom from France 
where lie reviewed with French 
President Francois Mitterrand bi¬ 
lateral relations between Jordan 
and France, latest world changes 
and issues of mutual concern. 

King Hussein and President 
Mitterrand discussed die peace 
process in the Middle East, and 
means for arriving at a peaceful 
and lasting settlement of die 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

King Hussein called far the 
implementation of Security 
Council resolutions 2*12 and 33S, 
and said that the influx of Soviet 


Jewish immigrants to Israel con¬ 
stitutes a new complication to 
the peace process in the region, 
because of Israel's plans to settle 
the new immigrants in the occu¬ 
pied Arqb territories. 

In a meeting with Arab ambas¬ 
sadors lo Paris, King Hussein ex¬ 
pressed appreciation for the 
French and European stands on 
Arab causes. 

King Hussein told the Arab 
ambassadors that Jordan is work¬ 
ing towards convening an Arab 
summit which should be well- 
prepared for and differed from 
its predecessors so (hat for any 
decisions taken in it to be effec¬ 
tive. 

Describing die French presi¬ 
dent ns a wise lender and a man 
of principles. King Hussein said 
he was satisfied with the out¬ 
come of his meeting with Mr 



Mitterrand. 

In remarks to the press after 
leaving the Ellysec Palace, King 
Hussein said that he had no new 
proposals for achieving peace in 
the Middle East, and that "we 
support the Palestine Liberation 


Organisation (PLO) in all its po¬ 
sitions. 

King Hussein said that Jordan 
will extend all possible help to 
the PLO, whose stands he de¬ 
scribed as positive and construc¬ 
tive. 


Apple Cbmputer 



Setting Higher Standards 

The rapid evolution in our daily business, demands successful companies 
to adapt to those changes, by reviewing their strategies,organization 
and developing their information systems. 

Apple Computer fulfills your expectations by providing 
advanced and diverse total solutions 
which help you in reaching those higher standards. 

You are invited to experience Macintosh technology at 

Apple Expo 90 

Amman Marriott, March 20 to 22 
from 10:00 AM to 1:00 PM and 4:00 PM to 9:00 AM 

N -—in, / \ Ifcal Systems Co.< 

) zz /A\ : 

/iC/r-A _ 

- f \ - Fax: (962-6) 672170 

AppleLink: ITQ115 



• Minister of Energy nt 
Mineral Resour«?ft 
Thabet AlTaher.andjJl 


Jordanian-Egjptta , 
operation in the Mi 
cnergv. ■ 

• Minister of Enemi 


the United Arab Ent 
(UAE) Mr Hamid £ 
AI Uweis will arrive k 
Jordan before the hhU 
this month to data 
means of strengthenin' 
co-operation between J? 
dan and the UAE ink 
field of energy. 

• Prime Minister Mrir! 
Hadran Tuesday metiij 
the Secretary General*- 
Amnesty Internationalfc. 
Ian Martin, and revim 
with him the recent diii 
opments in the Kingdom 
Mr Badran confirm 
that there are no politu 
prisoners in Jordan, is. 
said that any conlradkl-, 
ry claims were not soe! : 
(See related story P.5) j 


Focus on 
Parliament 

By Ahmad Al Husta! 


• The government u' 
accused some deputies A 
trying to embarrass lit: 
encouraging public u' 
private sectors employ 
to stage strikes. 

The accusations » 
made during the fo 
closed session of ft 
House which took p 
on Tuesday, 27 Feto 
ary, and was mostly^ 
voted to discussing Ik 
rules that guide the d(f f 
ties' relation with Ihti 55, 
ernment. H 

The government, ^ 
stressed the import^ 

of non-interference t 

any of the constWJJ 
bodies in the work 
olliers, accused dep 


employees 
in, and Depu 
Abbadi of tacljhl 
employees of AM* 

Telecommunicawn 
rectorate to stage J 
days before the 
of the Arab Cc 
Council's (ACC) 
mmit which 
Amman on 24 


• The Finance 
tee has reepn 
that the House 
committee °“ 

Debts, andjan 

investigate^ 
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Aggressive sale drive needed 

to promote tourism 


THE VALUE of tourism as a 
major industry in Jordan is not 
yet fully realised, says Mr Rich¬ 
ard Henry, a tourist consultant 
who has worked with Royal Jor¬ 
danian (RJ) for the past 14 
months. Properly developed, he 
says, tourism can bring in all the 
benefits of any significant ex¬ 
port such as the much needed 
foreign exchange and employ¬ 
ment opportunities. Internal tour¬ 
ism not only promotes the image 
of Jordan abroad but increases 
local awareness of the environ¬ 
ment at home. 

Eleven studies have been car¬ 
ried out on Jordan's touristic pos¬ 
sibilities and all agree that Jor¬ 
dan offers a unique tourism 
product that is enhanced by a 
welcoming friendly people and 
stable security. Tourism has al¬ 
ready brought 16 per cent of the 
foreign curency to the country 
without much active promotion. 
Up to the present day, Jordanian 
lour operators and travel agents 
and touristic professionals in the 
private sector have been the en¬ 
gineers of whatever productive 
tourism exists. But according to 
Mr. Henry, the private sector 
cannot carry the burden alone 
because their main interest lies 
m ’developing tours to destina¬ 


tions that will sell" and not in de¬ 
veloping those destinations. Ulti¬ 
mately the responsibility of mar¬ 
keting Jordan as a touristic 
destinauon must lie with the 
Ministry of Tourism. 

Mr Henry, who since his re¬ 
tirement in 1980 from the United 
states Travel Service has had 
consultancy assignments in 
Mexico, the Philippines, Chile, 
Spam, Gabon, Haiti, Zaire, 
Egypt, China, India and other 
countries, has put forward sever¬ 
al ideas to the Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism and Royal Jordanian for ex¬ 
pansion of the industry. Mr 
Henry believes that "control 
growth tourism" growing in pro¬ 
portion to new hotel rooms in 
Petra and Aqaba, which are first 
required , would ultimately be 
more profitable in Jordan's 
unique archaeological sites, than 
the encouragement of mass tour¬ 
ism. He enumerated senior citi¬ 
zen tours, birdwatching, hiking 
archaeological and religious 
tours as possibilities in a pro¬ 
gramme of selective tourism that 
could be developed in preference 
to the cheap charters, which he 
maintains are taking away valua¬ 
ble hotel space- in south Jordan 
from higher grade tourists. 

Jordan is presently under cx- 



Mr Richard Henry 


posed as a tourist destination in 
Europe and the United States, 
where Mr Henry believes a "po¬ 
tentiality great market exists". 
It is currently equated with trou¬ 
bled areas in the Middle East, a 
poor and inaccurate picture that 
could be remedied by travel 
writers experiencing Jordan first 
hand, by the training of Royal 
Jordanian staff abroad in pro¬ 
moting the Kingdom and by the 
distribution of promotional liter¬ 
ature in foreign offices. This 
would require an aggressive 
sales drive best initiated by a 


co-ordinating authority, ic Min¬ 
istry of Tourism which is as yet 
severely restrained by a small 
budget. 

, Travel incentive (where ma¬ 
jor companies offer Lravcl as a 
reward to high achievers in their 
employ) is one of the world's 
fastest growing forms of tour¬ 
ism. To tap this source, Mr 
Henry recommended that Roy¬ 
al Jordanian through its subsidi¬ 
ary Royal Tours, take out a pa¬ 
vilions at world fairs to 
advertise Jordan to scouting 
companies, (at the last minute 
Royal Tours pulled out of this 
scheme citing expenses as being 
prohibitive). Another recom¬ 
mendation proposed by Mr Hcn- 
ry as tourist altcmaaves, was lo 
attract international conventions 
to Jordan, a market currently 
successfully exploited by the 
Far East to the benefit of its ho¬ 
tels. 

Such conventions would fill 
hotels in all seasons and studies 
have shown that delegates spend 
three times as much as the aver¬ 
age tourist. These conventions 
could be realised through na¬ 
tional associations in co¬ 
operation with their internation¬ 
al counterparts. An internation¬ 
al calendar and association list 


is available in Brussels. This rec¬ 
ommendation was also met with 
a negative response by the Direc¬ 
tor General of the Ministry of 
Tourism. 

Jordan's present tourism bud¬ 
get of $ 200,000, when com- 

E arcd with other promotional 
udgets in die area (Morocco 
57.8 million, Tunisia $9.1 mil¬ 
lion. Cyprus $3.3 million) re¬ 
flects a lack of faith in the impor¬ 
tance and _ potential earning 
power of this industry, (Sugges¬ 
tions of allocating part of the 10 
per cent hotel and restaurant tax¬ 
es or the airport departure tax to 
the promotion of tourism have 
met with no response). 

A "consortium" or tourism 
marketing group is currently 
awaiting legalisation under the 
umbrella of the Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism this marketing group will 
fund some promotional materials 
on Jordan, but Mr Henry be¬ 
lieves that more is needed in the 
form of realistic government 
binding. Jordan is nearer to 
world markets than the Far East 
which is presently enjoying a 
booming tourist industry but 
nothing short of a sales blitz and 
proper government support can 
put Jordan well and truly on the 
tourist map. 
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Ministry of Social Development 

Insufficient budget hinders fulfilment of responsibilities 


AMMAN (Slar) - In order for the 
Ministry of Social Development 
to efficiently shoulder its respon¬ 
sibilities towards the society, it 
will need three to five Limes the 
budget allocated to it. 

In an interview with The Star, 
Minister of Social Development 
Mr Abdul Majid Al-Sliridch, 
sold that “the Ministry's budget 
of JD 3.3 million does not suf¬ 
fice to cover the expenses neces¬ 
sary to fulfil one part of its du¬ 
ties." 

The Ministry is responsible for 
providing aid and education to 
the handicapped, the disabled, 
destitute children and women in 
rural areas, in addition u> pre¬ 
venting juvenile delinquency nnd 
rehabilitating delinquent adoles¬ 
cents. 

Mr Shridcli said that Jordan 
has 130,000 handicapped citi¬ 
zens of whom only 2 per cent are 
being cared for by the 57 govern¬ 
mental and voluntary institutions 
for die care of ihe handicapped. 

"Providing a handicapped per¬ 
son with the care and training he 
or she needs costs around JD 
700-1500, and the Ministry can¬ 
not thoroughly solve the problem 
alone," said Mr Shridch. 

He said (hat all citizens, pri¬ 
vate companies ami institutions 
have to join forces and make fi- 
nancial contributions in order to 
help this sector of the communi¬ 


ty and elevate 
ihcii suffering. 

In addition to 
providing them 
with financial 
help and train¬ 
ing, the Minis¬ 
try is also 
working to¬ 
wards guaran¬ 
teeing the hand¬ 
icapped their 
constitutional 
rights. Mr Shri- 
deh said that a 
draft law enti¬ 
tling (he handi¬ 
capped to em¬ 
ployment 
opportunities in 
the public and 
private sectors 
hns taken effect 

since 1 January Mr Abdul Mqjid Al-Shrideh 
1990. 

The Ministry 

also has three centres for hous- Fj 

ing the elderly and disabled in s . e , sa “ 
which there are 40-50 persons. It fjf 018 aUe !l 
also coven Ihe costs or other 
persons at private centres, and fam 

each ease costs JD 40-50. “nhTchil! 

Tluough its 16 directorates all w gh no one 
over the Kingdom, the Ministry is highly pc 
works to keep the integration of will grow in 
families, and provides suitable Shridehsaid 
environment for destitute chil- In such ca 
dren who have no families to placed in re 



properly upbring them. Mr. 
Shrideh said the Ministry gives 
special attention to this part of 
its responsibilities due to the 
negative consequences of disin¬ 
tegrated families on the society. 
"If the children are left alone 
with no one to care for them, it 
is highly possible that children 
will grow into delinquents," Mr 
Shrideh said. 

In such cases, the children are 
placed in rehabilitation centres 


where they are put un¬ 
der the custody of spe¬ 
cialised instructors and 
social workers who try 
to put them on the 
right path again, said 
Mr Shrideh. 

There are about 600 
people at the Ministry's 
rehabilitation centres 
and according to Mr 
Shrideh the number in¬ 
creases in limes of eco¬ 
nomic crises. 

Another important 
area of work for the 
Ministry is social de¬ 
velopment projects. 
Such projects are 
mainly carried ouL in 
rural areas where the 
Ministry is directing its 
efforts towards wom¬ 
en. Instead of just ex¬ 
tending financial aid to 
poor families, Mr Shri¬ 
deh said that the Ministry is now 
trying to equip village and poor 
women with skills that will ena¬ 
ble them to earn a living while 
still working in their homes. 

A new Development and Em¬ 
ployment Fund will become op¬ 
erational in the coming few 
months and will embark on small 
and medium-size projects that 
are aimed at training women to 
do works such as weaving and 
sewing which provides them 


with money and do not reqnii? 
them to work outside their 
homes. 

Currently, the Ministry 
vides financial help to UflQQ 
Jordanian families living under 
the poverty line and Mr Shrideh 
hopes that the number will de¬ 
crease when more women start 
contributing to the family in- 
come by benefiting from ihe 
work opportunities that will be 
provided by the new Fund. 

Mr Shridch said that the gov¬ 
ernment has this year increased 
the budget of the National Aid 
Fund, which operates under (be 
umbrella of the Ministry but has 
its independent budget, from JD 
2.5 to JD 5 million in order to 
help poor Jordanian families 
whose living conditions have 
worsened due to price increases 
and the hard economic situation. 

Even though Mr Shrideh be¬ 
lieved that the poverty line, cur¬ 
rently set at JD 40, is irrealisiic 
and should at least be JD 80, he 
said that the Ministry can only 
increase its aid by- JD 5 - 10 
only. 

Mr Shrideh said that the gov¬ 
ernment is giving priority to the 
issues of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment and that "will definitely be 
effective in maintaining the 
problem towards eventually 
solving it." 
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Poverty pockets in Jordan: a case study 


Sewicep 

Glad to inform you, that the Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning services will open 
now till 7.00 p.m. 

For RcscivaUcfi and inraimalion Please call Tel. 64IJ61 cxi. 2165 
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AMMAN (Star) ■ A 'study on on 
The Pockets of Poverty in Jor¬ 
dan," which was recently re¬ 
leased by the Minisliy of Social 
Development stated that an ordi¬ 
nary Jordanian family of 7.2 
members needed a monthly in¬ 
come of JD 40.500 to cover its 
strategic food needs and JD 
89.000 to cover its strategic food 
and non-food needs. Those were 
the lines of poverty as indicated 
by the study. . 

r^« u > ated P° ver ty hne of 
JD 40.500, or JD 89.000, is a na- 
average drawn by a 
22000-family sample survey* 

r^L^^.^OOOfami- 
j* e ?i 15,000 families were bene¬ 
ficiaries of aid funds and welfare 
centres. 

The study showed that the 
poverty lines (strategic food: and 
strategic food and non-food) for 
a 6.94-mcmber family in Am- 
w ei « JD 39,100 and JD 
f and JD 78.4 per month. 
In Maan the two lines were JD 
45.300 and JD 84.000. 

family sizes in 
Karak and Maan were 842 
members and 7.72 members re- 
spccuvely ln Irbid the lines for a 
5;1} ember family were JD 
22-“P 1 JD 80.700 month. 
The lino, for 7.10-member fami- 

it 1 79^ aWOreI1D40 - 200and 

F^ocorting jo the study, a poor 
S> f h, ch could not afford 
strategic food needs) earned an 

8S58® njonihly income of JD 
36.260. Another poor family 

iL hl l? uld af “* d strategic! 
non-food needs, i.e„ clothlnjf 

shelter, etc.) earned an average 
monthly income of JD 76&f) 
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average in monthly income. The 
general average monthly income 

JD 182.®* 8nd "“"P 007 was 
The study indicated that poor 
famiUM (which could not afford 
strategic food needs) gave the 
following reasons for their state 
of poverty (per cent out of 100 
P« cent): l) Unavailability of 
job opportunities 29.4 per cent. 

I- Handicap or old age 17 per 

3- Death of the head of the 
famdy9.2pefcent; ' ... 

. ^.Continuous illness of ihe 
head of the family, 6.9 per cent 
^ Lar 8® family size 26.1 per 

m^, n5 pensive medical treat- , 

ment0.9percent. , 

7,Dmgajd icU on0 -5 j )?rce n, 

-responsibility on • 
AS; tor the diner category of ■ 


poor families, (those who could 
not afford strategic non-food 
needs), the following reasons 
were given: 

1- Lack of job opportunities, 

29.7 per cent. . 

2- Handicaps or old age 145 

per cent. , . . 

3- Death of the head of the 
family 10.6 per cent. 

4.- Continuous illness or ine 
head of the family. 5.2 percent. 

5- Large family size 27.5 p 

6- Expensive medical treat¬ 
ment 1.3 per cent, 

7- Drug addiction, zero. 

8- Lack of responsiWBOr® 

part of the head of the family. 
1.8 per cent. ", 

9- Other reasons: 9.2 per cent 

As for the means ital- should 
be employed to overcome 
ty, the study said .that 43AP® 
cent of the families siWj 
suggested providing more 
opportunities, 17.5 ,per 
maiided salary increasev*v 
per cent called for extending a 






and 2.4 per cent suggest ,*7 
loans be paid off. j ■ oe ^& 

The study also 
timates on the 
needed to fill tile 
It estimated 
lion per year 

GNP) is needed U> ; w JJJ.zj* ; 
JD 8 mfiUon i^need^M; 
capital Anbindn ^ 

• lion in Irbid, ; .r‘ : r ■, 

,j price levels 

now much was,?iW^ | rji^ ; 



.. ,,,w|,| auunai welcomes government 


By Tara Bradford 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN - Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional (AI) has welcomed the 
government's commitment to 
withdraw martial law and related 
defense provisions, but still 
called for their complete aboli¬ 
tion. 

In an interview with The Star, 
Ian Martin, secretary-general of 
ihe London-based human rights 
group, also urged prompt access 
By family members ana lawyers 
to any detainee in custody and 
investigations of allegations of 
ill-treatment of prisoners. 

Marlin , accompanied by 
Claudio Condone, an AI re¬ 
searcher for the Middle East re¬ 
gion, said in meetings with gov¬ 
ernment officials and private 
organisations, that Amnesty has 
pressed for the elimination of ex¬ 
ecutions in Jordan. (A punish- 
! ment that the government uses 
against people convicted of 
criminal but not political charg¬ 
es.) 

"Our particular concern is that 
people have been sentenced to 
death under martial law, with no 
judicial appeal," Martin noted. 
"International law says there 
should always be a right of ap¬ 
peal. So again, we’re hoping m 
ihe new atmosphere in Jordan 
that there may be even more 
willingness not to proceed with 
executions." 

Martin said Amnesty has doc¬ 
umentation of at least two cases 
or political prisoners currently 


commitment to end martial laws 

„under a martial law ---, 

hc^h 0bv, , 0usI y» concerns iHBRS:. ill °f Interior would approve our 

s and we hope that whatever k-IrKIpiF _3I application when ■■ 


being tried under a martial law 
0bv, .°usly, this concerns 
“ s „ ®" d we h ?pe that whatever 
lcgislauon introduced at the 
time of martial law and defense 

wiU not Pe^it pro¬ 
longed detention without trial or 

Til OT^mgs which aren't 
rujlyfau-, Martin added. 

'Our past concerns in Jordan 
ha J e -,? ccn aIle 8alions of torture 
and lU-trealment, particularly j n 
the inteHigence department," 
Martin noted. 

"Looking to the future, wc 
hope that people, should not be 
held for long periods of time in 
detention, without any access to 
a lawyer, or family members, be¬ 
cause, in our experience, incom¬ 
municado detention anywhere in 
the world is almost always ac¬ 
companied by torture." 

Martin said Amnesty had 

^ k ?no!? C Jordanian government 
in 1986 for permission to visit 
the Kingdom, "but ultimately the 
government didn't agree." "This 
was noL a case where there was 
no responsiveness at all; wc did 
receive replies to communica¬ 
tions concerning some particular 
matters. But when wc renewed 
our request after the November 
elections, our visit was ap¬ 
proved," he remarked. 

Martin said Amnesty has been 
working to secure ihe release of 
some Jordanians held in Syrian 
prisons. Ha said AI met with 
Syrian government officials last 
fall, but so far, no apparent 
changes in the prisoners’ status 



Ian Martin 

have resulted. 

"We have also been pressing 
the government here to ratify die 
United Nations Convention 
Against Torture," Martin said. 
So far. the government has had 
the matter under review. It 
seems now is a good time to 
seek ratification and we arc liop- 
ing the Jordanian government 
will give the human rights ireaty 
a high priority in its actions," lie 
explained. 

Martin said he and Cnrdone 
have met with a preparatory 
committee seeking to establish a 
local chapter of Amnesty. "Of 
course, wc have not yet been 
able to obtain legal registration, 
but it is hoped that the Ministry 
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By Pam Dougherty 

Special io The Star 
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and beverage 
staff, controllers 
, and so on. The 
4 TJD has also es- 
. tablished its own 
: tailoring shop to 
make uniforms as 
part of a conlinu- 
y mg effort to boost 
staff identificaaon 
with their jobs 
and with TID. 
Marketing has 
also been boosted 
J by a specialist 


- oy a specialist 

Tourist Investment Department's Istafeina tEam H "lore 
Resthome which is mainly run to serve in - systematic adver- 
ternal tourism, fi 1 * oa . teIe Y j - 


ternal tourism, 

just a small profit. 

And although they are not big 
money earners, these resthouses 
have all undergone renovations 
and a general smartening up 
since 1989 when Hassan joined 
the department after a successful 
career in hotel management in a 

_f 1___ 


sion and in the 
press. 

While the focus with most of 
the resthomes will remain on do¬ 
mestic tourism, Hassan would 
like to take advantage of the con¬ 
tinuing expansion in the num¬ 
bers of foreign visitors wanting 
to visit southern Jordan. 

The TID has plans for major 


V £L2? Hi 
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TID hotels and resthouses on a SSf^JLir 16 . ,te to: Aqaba 
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of Interior would approve our 
application when received." 
Martin said he is encouraged by 
the responsiveness of the present 
government and is optimistic 
that an Amnesty chapter wiJI ul- 
“‘y be approved. In the 
Arab World, Tunisia and Algeria 
were the first countries to scl up 
licensed local chapters, he add¬ 
ed. 

Marlin said human rights abus¬ 
es in Jordan have recently been 
very much reduced." "In die 
past, wc worked to secure the re¬ 
lease of prisoners of conscience 
here; as far as we know, all have 
now been released," he com¬ 
mented. "Bui our position re¬ 
garding Uic jjoliiical prisoners re¬ 
maining is that in those eases 
where individuals did not re¬ 
ceive fully fair trials, the govern¬ 
ment is required by international 
law to grunt appeals and so these 
cases should be reviewed." 

"Wc welcome the govern¬ 
ments commitment to withdraw 
martial law and related defense 
previsions, but the question is 
not yet dear whether the govern¬ 
ment will propose to impose oth¬ 
er specific powers," Martin said. 


We hope in the future dial all 
detainees are subject to judicial 
review, and even if people do 
emninit violent crimes lor |Joliii- 
cal reasons, they are dealt with 
by the trial process." 

Martin said Amnesty eontin- 
aes to be concerned by deliber¬ 
ate Israeli killings of Palestini 


ans in the occupied territories 
and torture of prisoners, held in 
jails for long periods of time, of¬ 
ten without even being charged 
with a crime. "Wc arc pressing 
the Israeli government for an in¬ 
vestigation into these violations 
or basic human rights, N Martin 
said. 

Since its inception nearly 30 
years ago. Amnesty has success¬ 
fully raced numerous challenges. 

WhaL has already been 
achieved, noL just by us, but by 
others in die human rights move¬ 
ment, is to bring about a situa¬ 
tion where there are strong inter¬ 
national concerns about human 
rights violations and where gov¬ 
ernments reel there will be con¬ 
sequences for iheir international 
image. ’ Martin remarked. “This 
is ific first step, but we have a 
very long way to go Ijcfore many 
governments, including some in 
tins region, arc fully responsive 
to diosc concerns. It is our chal¬ 
lenge to maintain dim pressure, 
to give as much international 
support as possible to people 
who tire su fiering," he added. 

During their week-long visit to 
Jordan, Martin and Cordnnc 
have met with govern ment offi¬ 
cials. and various groups includ¬ 
ing the Public Freedoms Com¬ 
mittee, representing members of 
I- prolessioinl organism inns. 

Ihe committee lias asked the 
government to grain amnesty to 
55 political prisoners and detai¬ 
nees it says are still incarcerated. 
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By Naseem Abdllah 

Special to The Star 

WASHINGTON - While Ameri¬ 
cans seem preoccupied more and 
more with the spectre of Japan 
as the next enemy No. I of the 
United States, (hey arc being 
treated to an increasing diet of 
Japanese culture. Art shows and 
festivals highlighting the culture 
and civilisation of Japan arc be¬ 
ing held with a greater frequency 
than before, and Japanese busi¬ 
nesses arc being encouraged to 
play the role of cultural ambas¬ 
sadors in on environment fraught 
with suspicion of everything Jap¬ 
anese. 

This increased focus on Japan 
lias also indirectly drawn atten¬ 
tion to nuddhism, die faith prac¬ 
tised by the majority of (he Japa¬ 
nese. Docs the secret of Japanese 
success lie, it is being asked, in 
their particular frame of mind 
achieved by the practice of Ilnd- 
dhism? The answers arc many 
and varied and anyway none too 
accurate. 

Amid this mixed hag of soul- 
searching, jingoism and culture 
analysis, the prestigious Smith¬ 
sonian Instiu.tion in Washington 
has been showing an important 
collection of Buddhist items en¬ 
titled The Noble Path: Buddhist 
Ait of South Asia and Tibet. 
The show features 103 Buddhist 
sculptures, pointing and ritual 
objects ranging in date from the 
first century BC to the 18th cen¬ 
tury. 

The institution's Arthcr M. 
Sackler Gallery has had a series 
of successful shows over the 
past year, from die glorious Ti¬ 
mur collection to the photo¬ 
graphs from India and Afghani¬ 
stan. The Noble Path" is the 
gallery's major Asian exhibition 
on a non-Islamic theme. 

The visitor to the show is re¬ 
minded that Buddhism is any¬ 
thing but a Japanese product; the 
faith was founded in India by 
Prince Siddhartha, and later, 
Shakyamuni (Sage of the Shak- 
yas) in the sixth century BC. Af¬ 
ter his own enlightenment 
through mediation, Shakyamuni 
became known as the Buddha, 
the Awakened or Enlightened 
One. He devised a code of ac¬ 
tions and thoughts and, through 
40 years of leaching, attracted 
followers throughout the Ganges 
valley of northern India. 

The exhibition explores the 
aesthetic, historical and philo¬ 
sophical significance of Bud¬ 
dhism, together with the chang¬ 
ing imagery from its origins in 
India, through its early develop¬ 
ment and evolution to its spread 
into other parts of South Asia 
nnd Tibet. China and Japan fol¬ 
lowed much later. 

Images of deities in the exhibi¬ 
tion range from Indian nature 
spirits, which were worshipped 
long before the birth of Siddhar¬ 
tha, to such early emblems of the 
Buddha as the wheel or the lo¬ 
tus. Tlic wheel came to represent 
the endless turning of Buddhist 
laws; the lotus flower, often 
growing in muddy water, is on 
ancient symbol of purity. 

Later images include the be¬ 
nign, peaceful Buddha, bc- 
jewelcd boddhisattvas (spiritual 
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Beating 


By Najat D^jani 

special to The Star 

LOUISE, A teacher who works 
in one of the government 
schools in Amman can still re- 


each student is," she says, "the 
school tends to be more lenient 
with the students than, maybe 
other schools. "The school gives 
warnings for infractions such as 
leaving the school premises and 

neincr muniva^ c.l._ 


Physical punishment 

is not discipline 

'the. ih Amnali.Af. it n .■ 


B , roUler Noel's job 

£°)f d T ™ inc L lude an attempt at 
reconci taring between the boys. 

n ^ International Community 
School, one of the foreign 


ment, then as punishment he 
might be made to pick up paper." 

From the professional point of 
view, Mrs Fauna Reid, a psy¬ 
chologist, believes that maintain- 

1119 ntermlina *l. _ 


schools m Amman can sun re- leavintt the vhnni acnooi, one of the fa™™ ^"V' -TT , * e,a » 3 psy- 

call an incident that took place in being fovolved in fiahiTT h and schools in the Kingdom Diaces F™ h?*?’ ? e,e ^ es 1,181 m are tain - 

her life over 20 years ago, when cordfog to lSs emphasis on the in&Sce“ f " 5 ? d *? dc - 

she herself was a student. Dur- have never had fl nv2, u y ,ear nmg. The child has a sav in KL °. ^ Quality of the 

ing an art class, she was looking lems and certainhMievw^ 0r she wanIS 10 ieam capabfo h ® 0r K sl J e is 

forward to colouring with Cray- excel a student ^ 10 *? d . after ■»". says Mr David Iove 

Mrs Zuheimai ferinrao .i— 



W class, she was looking S » she wante ro 1^" 

forwarf 10 colouring with Cray- expel aanden" tad “ “ d , after all", says Mr David 

ons. especially the black, which Mrs Zuheimat lecm™ .h- ^ ^teacher at the 

she found fascinating She was girls on manners, clean ing , !“ h whal Nation is 

so involved in what she was do- education method* S. ai l abouL 

ing die hardly noticed that not lower grades h^rier^) ^nt?ol ch^n^® feels ^ ,ilUe 

only had she completely covered since they are allowed cl Phrung is required at the 

her paper with black but her freedom. jSSSjS. ‘ S^J?® **1™ and Z 

desk was now almost the same dents we may resort S 8 *?,rh d ? have mu,liaI respect for 

colour. The desk looked so shiny methods as teUingTem off S ™ Ch 0ther * «*» 'eacherTtry u> 

sod lovely she decided to finish front 0 f their S reas01 ! wiUl "» children but 

colounng it Her artistic talent them of a ceiffprivUere bm shoulin 8 « 

not only got her a low grade, but we rarely have to rewnrES. necessary, he says, 
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A fine example of Buddhist-oriented art: Conch shell with silver, coral, jade and turquoise from 18th century Tibet 

Amid Japan-bashing, a show of shows 01 

Buddhism 

A ar ‘ in Washington comes at a lime of Jap* 

bashing, and renewed interest m anything which nmkes the Japanese tick, 

including their faith. 


also 20 lashes on her palms with 
a wooden stick. "To this day I 
can vividly recall the mixture of 
colours on my palms; black from 
the crayons and red from the 
stick." 

In its booklet entitled "A 
Guide to School Descipline", the 
Ministry of Education states that 
"any form of physical punish¬ 
ment should be avoided when 
disciplining children". This 
booklet, which is issued every 
two years by the Department of 
Student Affairs puts down the 
view of the Ministry on how dis¬ 
cipline could be applied in 
schools, The booklet suggests 
many preventive and punitive 


capable of showing enough love 
and fairness in his or her manner 
towards the students. 

. Having had experience in deal¬ 
ing with children, Mrs Reid is 
aware of the influence the teach¬ 
er has on the children. "Children 
imitate their teachers. After all. 
half of the child's early life is 
spent at school then who if not 
the teacher would he imitate." 

„ Studies have proven that 
aggresston breeds aggression". 


ine senool believes that in¬ 
volving parents is sometimes the 
key to solving a problem. "A 
while back we had a case where 
a girl was constantly unco¬ 
operative and very nide. After a 
meeting with her parents it 
turned out that the problem was 
from home," Mrs Zuheimat says. 
The Abdul Hamid Sharaf 
School is a private school, which 
a*™* at. teaching the students 
self-discipline. In order to avoid 
having to punish the students, 
the school makes sure they arc 
aware of their limits by issuing 
the students with what the 
school calls the code of behavi- 


The school aims at making sure IfKX ■ a88rcs «on". 
the children leant fromtheimis Inf £?■* r “ ,g P l, « or * 
takes. "Punishment", Mr Morale 5 Si 7 ^ cr bcha ; iour to- 

says "should alwavs h* c . hlld j ,n . b™ that child 


says should always be positive, 
u should not only be a depriva- 
tion of something, punishment 
should also fit the crime, if for 
example a student had commit¬ 
ted a crime against the environ- 


—, ■■■ uitu Lima 

may vent his feelings on a weak¬ 
er classmate. Mrs Reid, who 
works as a consultant at the A1 
Maw el, the Notional Centre for 
Psychological and Educational 
Consultations says that "if we 


don't warn aggression to contin¬ 
ue, we should put a stop to it 
ourselves." 1 

However, she says that aggres¬ 
sion should not be confusedwith 
anger. Anger, like happiness, is a 
normal feeling and certain situa- 
uons require us to get angry. 
Mrs Reia firmly believes in the 
fact that children should be al¬ 
lowed to express their anger, and 
in her opinion, (he best way to 
achieve this is through verbaiisa- 

&.. Explainin J? 10 ^ child 
S 1 ® 1 . toe wron *5 lies . not in him, 
JjJMP w ha the is doing, helps the 
child jo understand that it is his 
behaviour that is at fault.” 

If the teacher treats all the chil¬ 
dren equally and in a gentle but 
turn manner and ir lie or she is 
up to the task then there should 
be no problems. Mrs Reid is 
convinced that no situation 
should require the need for phys¬ 
ical punishment. "Resorting to 
such a primitive act,” she says, 
proves the inability of the adult 
to cope with the situation and the 
insecurity and lack of authority 
that he or she suffers from." 


"Petrascapes" on show 
in Amsterdam 
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guides), and the blood-drinking 
demons adapted into Buddhism 
from the indigenous Himalayan 
religion. 

Another fascinating feature of 
the show is two miniature stu¬ 
pas, hemispherical mounds the 
larger versions of which were 
used to shelter the cremated re¬ 
mains of important people and 
thus became important points of 
pilgrimage for people. Portions 
of the Buddha's own ashes, for 
example, were placed under such 
mounds after his death. 

The show also includes a 
cream sandstone sculpture of 
two female nature spirits from 
the gateway to the great Stupa at 
Sanchi, one of the most impor¬ 
tant Buddhist monuments in In¬ 
dia. 

While the Buddha himself dis¬ 
couraged the worships of images 
by his followers, interpretations 
of his teachings had so changed 
by the first century AD 50, years 
after his death, that images of the 
Buddha appeared in quantity. 

A red sandstone head on dis¬ 
play, made in India between 150 
and 200 AD, must be among the 
earliest images of the Buddha. 
The distinguishing marks, Lak- 
shanas, that identify the Buddha 
in an and die hand gestures, mu- 
dras, that convey specific mcan- 


Thcravada. 

Those closest to the goal of en¬ 
lightenment are termed arhats, 
worthy ones. The exhibition's 
nchly painted "Arhat With At¬ 
tendants”, made in central Tibet 
in the 14th century, presents an 
outstanding image. 

Another branch of Buddhism, 
known as Mahayana (Greater 
Vehicle), developed later with 
significant differences. Central 



attain enlightenment. An out¬ 
standing example in the exhibi¬ 
tion is an 1 lth-ccnlury India 
sculpture of Maitrcya, the bodhi- 
sattava who will become the 
next Buddha on earth. 

By the third century BC, Bud¬ 
dhism had spread widely 
through north India and as far as 
Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. In 
the first century AD, missionar¬ 
ies and traders carried Mahayana 
Buddhist teachings to East Asia 
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source of inspiration to the 
scores of artists, writers and 
scholars who have visited the 
ancient Nabatean capital since it 
was re-discovered by the Anglo- 
Swiss explorer Burckhardt in 
1812. The lalest in the long line 
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Gerti Bierenbroodspot 
nying catalogue, "her visual 


sentially range from largo water¬ 
colours through to monumental 
oils mixed with tempera and 
bronze on canvas, two by one 
and half metres in size. All, in 
the simplest terms, are semi- 
abstract constructions made up 
of the various architectural ele¬ 
ments that are essentially Petra.. 
the columns, the architraves, the 
funerary niches, the obelisks, the 
carved god blocks, the altars and 
the delicately carved statues. 

Bierenbroodspot herself most 
aptly sums them up: "All my 
paintings,” she writes "from the 
lost red city of the Nabateans, 
Petra or Raqum of old, show 
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Bierenbroodspot's initial confrontations in stone: a’spatial 
;s were precise render- Dlav with __ 


drawings were precise render¬ 
ings of the ruins she surveyed 
but then at a certain point, she 
deliberately turns classic brash- 
strokes into irreverent chaos, ex- 


lo write down his version of ^ 'reverent chaos, ex- 
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play with unfurnished carved 
and broken forms. Conceptual 
conflicts and double meanings: 
spatial fragments on rice paper, 
canvas and marbles 1 '. 

Bierenbroodspot hopes to re¬ 
turn to Jordan this spring to con¬ 
tinue her woric... (MAH) 
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Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand and 
Cambodia adheres to the earliest 
tenets of Buddhist philosophy in 
whjch the goal is individual sal¬ 
vation or enlightenment, or 
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Works of seven artists on display 

Exhibition features best of Iraqi art movement 


By Meg Abu Hnmdan 

special to The Star 

AMMAN - The Iraqi contempo¬ 
rary art movement is one of the 
most active in the Middle East 
and its influence on other Arab 
and Islamic countries has been 
profound and far-reaching. This 
exciting and innovative work has 
been celebrated by many artists, 
particularly the more abstract 
ones, for tnc way it combines es¬ 
sentially Western styles and 
techniques with the country's 
own strong traditions and cul¬ 
ture. The exhibition of the work 
of seven Iraqi artists currently on 
display at the Abdel Hamced 
Slioman Foundation Gallery un¬ 
til the end of the month thus of¬ 
fers a rare opportunity to see the 
work of some of the most impor¬ 
tant abstract artists living nnd 
working in Einghdnd today. 

Of the work of the seven par¬ 
ticipating artists, the strange and 
evocative murol-like paintings of 
Sakir Hassan Al-Stud arc un¬ 
doubtedly the most important. 
Bom in 1925, Sakir Hassan Al- 
Said is one of Iraq's pioneering 
artists. Although initially an im¬ 
pressionistic painter, Al-Said 
turned to the abstract after four 


years of study at th Academie 
National© dcs Beaux Arts in Par¬ 
is. Through his own intellectual 
researches into aesthetics and Is¬ 
lamic heritage, Al-Said has de¬ 
veloped a unique form of ex¬ 
pressing the subconscious 
workings of the Arab mind. His 
wonderfully-textured paintings 
that Look like sections of ancient 
weathered walls play with a 
sense of time. The grainy 
cracked and scratched surfaces 
and the colour of the desert sand, 
exude a feeling of great antiqui¬ 
ty. The graflxtti that sprawls 
across them - the isolated Arabic 
letters and the splatters of paint, 
however, bring them right into 
the 20th century. Mysterious and 
enigmatic, his work seems to of¬ 
fer coded clues about the past 
and an insight into the future. 

Although regarded as Iraq's 
finest living sculptor, Ismael Fat- 
tah is represented at this exhibi¬ 
tion by a lithograph and three 
oils on paper. Powerful and un¬ 
compromising these works deal 
with Fattah's pre-occupation 
with the human form which be¬ 
came vehicles for the expression 
of deep and sub-conscious emo¬ 
tions. Huge and statuesque, his 
depictions of the male figure ap¬ 


pears massive and muscular. Al¬ 
though painted only in outline, 
partially filled in with colour, 
Fattah's work of manly forms is 
strikingly solid and real while at 
the same time one has the feel¬ 
ing he is very much isolated .vul¬ 
nerable and alone. The softer 
more elusive nature of a woman 
is transmitted by hazy obscure 
lines which depict only parts of 
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the total body. Bom in 1934, 
Fattah first studied sculpture 
with the famous Iraqi artist Jaw- 
ad Salim at the Institute for Fine 
Arts in Baghdad before going on 
to train in Rome. Much influ¬ 
enced by the works of the British 
sculptors Hairy Moore and 
Kejmeih Armitage, Fattah has 
executed many of the statues 
seen today all over Baghdad. 

His largest and most important 
woik is the Monument of the 
Unknown Soldier. This colossal 
structure which is made up of 


two huge dome-shaped struc¬ 
tures is described as combining 
"Islamic aesthetics with Western 
skill and technology." 

Combining elements from 
both the work of Fattah and Al- 
Said, is Saadi Al-Kaabi. His 
strong seemingly simple works 
are full of stylised figures that 

S row like trees out of the base of 
ie canvas, one behind another, 
each a shadow of the former. 
Never complete, these figures, 
which are often nothing more 
than heads and massive shoul¬ 
ders need each other for support. 
Only together do they become a 
whole. Like Al-Said, Kaabi's 
colours and textures are those of 
the desert: dusty, grainy beiges 
and browns that seem to have 
been subtly filed down to create 
a smoother softer surface. 

Symbols which carry the same 
universal meaning link much of 
the works on show at this exhi¬ 
bition, in particular, the paint¬ 
ings by Salem Dabbagh ana Mo¬ 
hammed Muhraddin. On 
backgrounds divided up geomet¬ 
rically in squares of pure colour, 
both Dabbagh and Muhraddin 
freely employ symbols such as 
the offset square, dots and cir¬ 
cles and rainbow strips of colour 
that change in hue lixe pieces of 
litmuspaper. But there any simi¬ 
larity ends, for where Dabbagh 
is simple, precise and austere, 
Muhraddin is complex, wild and 
chaotic. Dabbagh's extremely at- 
Uactive works rely for their ef¬ 
fect on the careful balancing of 
cool colours, of black with while 
and grey whose severity is 
calmed by a crumpled texture. 
Through his work, Dabbagh 
tnes to show "the proportional 
relationship between emptiness 
as an absolute element and the 
surface as a relative space." Mu- 
haraddin on the other hand 
paints a reality where paradox 
reigns." Like a blackboard that 
hasn t been well nibbed his work 
is full of half seen mathematical 
formulas and theories, of tiny 
calligraphy, incomplete messag¬ 
es, imprints of hands and hazy 
drawing that look like the nega- 
Uyes of an old and forgotten 
turn. His works," writes Suhail 


Nadir, arc like letters writ*,, 
a secret code which beckoni I 
audience to open and read ifim. : 
In composition these paindnn 
arc similar to a suitcase or*: 
drawer where personal obitm 
arc scattered.... where remarks ’ 
and signatures have been quid- - 
ly jotted down." 

A well respected Iraqi ania 
Rafa Al-Nasiri has been fc 
scribed as a poetic and sensitive 
artist of high technical skill with 
a strong attraction for assthtiiai 
and the visual in colour. Borain 
1940, Nasiri first studied paint- 
ing at the Institute of Fine Ait! 
in Baghdad before going onu 
study in Peking. In 1967, Ik 
went to Lisbonne where- hespm 
three years specialising in graph¬ 
ics. His two dimensional pan- 1 
ings of pure colour show the di¬ 
versity of his background 
incorporating as they do rigid 
geometry in smooth painted) 
tones with rough spontaneous 
textured work fid] of calligraphy 
and age-old symbolism. Rau 
Al-Nasiri founded the graphs 
section at the Institute of Fiat 
Arts in Baghdad where he cur-. 
rently teaches. 

Completing the exhibition is 
the work of Ali Taleb who is 
represented by both some of his 
earlier more surrealistic work 
and by paintings executed only 
last year. A graduate of art frca 
both Baghdad and Cairo, Taleb's 
earlier pieces painted in the sev¬ 
enties arc striking for their well 
painted surfaces and their aston¬ 
ishing lime green background! 
In this is lightly etched an arts) 
of symbols which range from 
Miro type heads to rockets. His 
more recent work is a bolder 
more darkly powerful imaef 
whose title Happenings in the 
Head" describes it more suc¬ 
cinctly and eloquently than an) 
wordy description. 

Ismael Fattah, who cameci- 
press! y from Baghdad to anew 
the opening of the exhibits 
will be giving a lecture an* ■ 
Abdel Hamced Shorn an gaily) 
about his art and its develop¬ 
ment over the last two years to . 
day, Thursday at 6 pm. I 
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Asfour: Reasonable pricing system has to be worked out 

President of the Amman Chamber of Commerce 

calls for revision of labour ban 


By a Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - The President of 
Federation /pf, Jordanian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and president 
of the the Amman Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr Mohammad As- 
four, has said that there is an on- 
going dialogue between the pri¬ 
vate sector and the government 
to encourage long and short-term 
investments in the country, 
while "re-activating" the role of 
the private sector. In a special in¬ 
terview with The Star Mr Asfour 
said priority will go to small-sizc 
industries ’which can absorb the 
largest number of Jordanian la¬ 
bour." 

Mr Asfour was critical of the 
Ministry of Labour decision to 
ban foreign workers from renew¬ 
ing their working permits. He 
said the ban does not help solve 
the problem of unemployment in 
Jordan since figures show that 
while the country has over 
300,000 foreign workers, the 
number of unemployed Jordani¬ 
ans did not exceed, 70,000. 
’This means you will still have 
over 220,000 foreign workers 
needed in various sectors," Mr 
Asfour said. 

He said unemployment was 
mainly among skilled Jordani¬ 
ans, while foreign workers were 
involved in unskilled jobs. He 
suggested that the needs and po¬ 
tentials of each labour sector be 
studied independently of other 
sectors before labour regulations 
are issued. Mr Asfour said that 
foreign workers are ready to 
'york in almost any sector, pui- 
long hours without com¬ 
plaints, while Jordanian workers 
are very demanding. 



Mr Mohammad A sfour 


Mr Asfour said the pressure on 
foreign workers has subsided 
lately because of the threats of 
local bakeries’ owners, who em¬ 
ploy a large number of unskilled 
Egyptians. The bakeries’ owners 
were demanding that the govern¬ 
ment exempt their workers from 
the work permit fees. 

He said that in order for the 
private sector to get involved in 
the present stage of economic re¬ 
structuring, a number of steps 
should be taken mainly by the 
government. "The basic infra¬ 
structure should be prepared 
whereby the government creates 
a suitable investment climate 
through passing of necessary 
laws." He also stressed the need 
for the free movement of the pri¬ 
vate sector, doing away with bu¬ 
reaucratic constraints and giving 
incentives to local and foreign 
private sectors. In addition to all 
this he called for an end to 
"psychological hostilities against 
the private sector by the public 
sector." 

Mr Asfour said there are no 
clear economic indicators to 
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point to an improvement in the 
economic recession in the near 
future, but added that the private 
sector is doing every thing possi¬ 
ble- to improve the situation. He 
said the Chamber is working on 
a public awareness campaign 
through organising seminars and 
publishing articles to highlight 
ihc role of the private sector in 
economic activity. 

He could not confirm if the 
prices of consumer gauds will 
stabilise at their current scale, 
because impons arc subject to 
foreign exchange fluctuations. 
“Most of our consumer goods 
are imported from Europe and 
European currencies arc rising 
constantly," Mr Asfour said. But 
he also noted that the Chamber 
is '’co-operating" with the legis¬ 
lative and the executive authori¬ 
ties in order to work out a for¬ 


mula for pricing. 

While the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry is responding posi¬ 
tively to flic Chamber's requests, 
the Ministry of Supply " is 
"backing away from its responsi¬ 
bility". He said that with the 
Ramadan fasting season ap¬ 
proaching, a pricing formula has 
to be agreed upon. 'They (the 
Ministry of Supply ami flic Low¬ 
er House Financial Committee) 
must understand that commerce 
cannot function on losses," Mr 
Asfour said. "Without a margin 
of profit merchants cannot func¬ 
tion.’' 

He said all consumer goods 
will be available so long as the 
government, sets prices that 
gives "a reasonable profit mar¬ 
gin" to the three sectors of trad¬ 
ers, namely; importers (whole¬ 
salers), distributors and retailers. 


More controls on wholesalers 

AMMAN (Star) - In order to lighten controls over subsidised 
commodities, the Minister of Supply Mr Nabil Abu Al Huda, 
issued regulation. Number I of 1990 which specifics the pro¬ 
cedures for handling and storing subsidised commodities by 
Jordanian wholesalers. 

The regulation stipulates that all wholesalers must be regis¬ 
tered with the Chamber of Commerce and be approved by the 
Ministry of Supply. Only wholesalers arc allowed to trade in 
subsidised commodities. 

According to the regulation, large hotels, restaurants, sweets 
manufacturing factories are considered wholesalers. The Min¬ 
istry requested that all wholesalers submit monthly inventory 
lists of the commodities they stock. In another development 
the cabinet decided to gram the Military and Civil Consumer 
Corn, more tariff and tax exemptions. As of 1 January 1990, 
the Militaiy Consumer Corp. will enjoy a total exemption of 
JD 7 million instead of JD 4.5 million. The Civil Consumer 
Corp. will enjoy a total exemption of JD 6.5 million instead of 
JD 4.5 million. 


Halim Abu Rahmeh 
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Of the Jordanian companies 
participating are Arab Electrical 
industries (AEI), Aladdin Indus¬ 
tries and VAPCO industries. 
"This would be the first time that 
Jordan participates in an interna¬ 
tional exhibition in that part of 
the world," Mr Abu Rahmeh 
said. 'It is also the first time that 
JTA is involved In an interna¬ 
tional exhibition." 

If this experience is successful, 
JTA hopes to repeat it in other 
regions. This is part of JTA's 
. goals of finding new markets for 
Jordanian goods in addition to 
traditional markets. 

Since its establishment in Jan¬ 
uary 1989, JTA has expanded to 
become "a small world trade 
centre" by offering a variety of 
_ services to its members such as 
databases, .directories, special- 
ised public relations services, fa- 
•xflilating contacts with import 
: promotion offices^ ’ organising 
seminars and- exhibitions and 
collecting information on tend¬ 
ers to supply U to Us .members., 
,; JTA i?. also < a member of : the 
^ *J>acte Centre in v ^iro, 
'witich^rathtiLasspciationthe 
,,;beiiefit of uririR'lSO'totiqns pf 
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Briefs 


• The Government has 
approved a reconcilia¬ 
tion agreement between 
the Ministry of Supply 
and Makain Company 
regarding a previous 
disagreement over a rice 
deal which was shipped 
on the Jordanian vessel 
"Al Knr&mati". 

• Ministry of Energy 
sources have said that 
Jordan's output of natu¬ 
ral gas in Al Rushu field 
will save the country $ 
100 million by 1995 out 
of Jordan's energy bill 
which will total $ 400 
million. 

The sources said a 
Study is underway to de¬ 
termine the feasibility of 
using natural gas in 
homes. 

• Jordan has reached 
an agreement with the 
Tap Line Company to 
supply the Kingdom 
with Saudi oil. The dcai 
will be financed through 
a credit by the Islamic 
Bank worth $30 million. 

• As a result of His Ma¬ 
jesty King Hussein's re¬ 
cent visit to the Gulf 
states, a number of eco¬ 
nomic delegations are 
expected to visit the 
country in order to seek 
ways to support Jor¬ 
dan's balance of pay¬ 
ment through joint ven¬ 
tures and depositing 
large suras of money in 
the Central Bank of Jor¬ 
dan, The Star has 
learned. 


Governement not to renew contracts of 
companies working on Zarqa project 


JERASH (Star) - Following re¬ 
cent reviews by Arab donors, the 
Zarqa River Basin project en¬ 
compassing 12,000 farms will be 
extended until the end of 1995; * 
However; due to high costs, 
Australian and West German 
technical consultancy contracts 
will not be renewed and tho pro¬ 
ject will be Temandcd to -die'. 
Ministry of Agriculture for zdqtf" 
pletion. ‘ , 

Mr Wael Kanaan, chairm&ifof 
the Irrigation and Agriculture 
Division for the Kuwait-based 
Arab Fund fof Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Development, told Tho 
Star that the Jordanian govern¬ 
ment's financial contribution to 
the project is now "zero." "Usu- 1 
; ally, wc finance only the foreign 
. component of stick a project, but 
because 6f the bad economic sit-: 

: ration'here, we-(and other Arab 


in continuing the project. The 
project began three.years ago, in 
an effort to prevent-soil erosion 
and enhance crop productivity 


and coffee.'■/ •- -' •/ s. 
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i He -said he expects; two or] 
three ^technical advised" tiras-i 
■ sisi the Ministry of Agriculture' 


use and management of the pro¬ 
ject has been directed by the 
Australian firm SAGRIC Inter¬ 
national and (he West German 
■Organisation, Agrar-and.Hydrp- 
technik. . 
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On Line 



Euro-dcposit rates: 


1. mo. 

' 2 mo. 
3 mo. 
6 mo. 
1 year 


US 

8. 5/16 

8.3/8 

8.3/8 

8.7/16 

8.3/4 


DEM 
8. 1/8 
8.1/4 
8.7/16 
8.7/8 
9.5/16 


STG 
15.1/8 
15.5/16 
15.3/8 
15.1/2 
15.3/4 


Yen 
7.31 
7.37 
7.43 
7.625 
7.725 


SFR 
9.1/8 
9.1/4 
9.1/4 
9.5/16 
9. 7/16 


Interbank rates (Jordan): B t 

Saving accounts 75%. Call accounts 8%, 1 week 8.5%, 1 
month 9%, 2 months 9.125%, 3 months 9.25%, 1 year 
9.5%. Lending rate (AAA) 12%. 

Dollar: , _ 

■ • .* DMK SFR STG YEN CAN FFR 

LAST 1.6958/68 1.4965/75 1.641505 149.07/12 1.185990 5.7355/85 

Source: Amman Bank for Investment, Tel: 642701 



Healthy and Natural Foods 

IN A terns addressed io too Miniswt of In formation in 1989, the Min¬ 
ister of Health maintained that public health requirements prohibit the 
use of media channels to advertise for misguiding products. There ore 
certain products which arc considered rood items and do not qualify 
to be classified as medicines. Usually these food items arc advertised 
as "Natural and Healthy". The Ministry of Health considers that, not 
only the advertised products, but also die ads arc misguiding and not 
real. The owner of the concerned products should obtain approval 
from the Ministry of Health on the text and form of the proposed ad, 
especially that such food item relates, or is subject to, public health - 
regulations. Those interested in advertising for food products should 
gel a written approval from the “Permanent Commiucc" at the Minis¬ 
try of Health. 

In a circular by the Ministry of Health in 1989, such food, non- 
medicine, items arc usually advertised as dietary, body nutrition, vita¬ 
min, reducing weight, sfwcial to a certain disease, or just "Natural and 
Healthy." 

Therefore tho Ministry of Health requested that all traders and im¬ 
porters of food items should, upon gelling an import license, conform 
with the "Specification No. 9 of 1919" related to the declaration label. 
The declaration label should state in Arabic the same English text 
Upon selling to the Consumer, provided that the English declaration is 
line and not misguiding. The "Permanent Committee" at the Ministry 
should approve any changes to the declaration label before suen 
goods are cleared by the customs. 



MULLER MARTINI AG 
CH-4800 Zofimgen Switzerland 
Phone 062/504411 / Tclext982424 /Telefax 062/51550 

Products the ’’Momuslar”, a binder for high-quality, short run work. 
Choices include: hot melt and cold embolism binding, mull, crepe paper 
or cover application, with or without side gluing. The binder can be used 
for covering seven books or for block production. Sizes: large 100 x 140 
mm (4x5 1/2) to 305 x 420 mm (12 x 16 1/2) including A4 oblong. 
Thickness; 3 to 60 mm (1/8 to 3/8) Source: Export Graphics 
Delia Graphic Turkey Phone: 513 8891,528 1459 Fax : 513 8891 
Colour Separation, Film reproduction, and printing services. 

Source: Turkey 


This free-of-charge service Is available to local and foreign business¬ 
men. To publish your commercial Interests In this corner please 
tear-off this box (do not photocopy) and send with details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 



Product offers from Jordanian exporters: 

1. Aluminium ladders. Baby P.O. Box 113 
walkers. Baby buggies, hot plate Ammon Industrial Estate 
gas cookers, kerosene heaters, Sohab-Jordan. 
strollers. Tel: 722811 

Fax: 722992 
Tlx: 23808 NADER 10 


Contact: 

1 -Aladdin Industries Co. Ltd. 

P.O. Box 183661 
Amman-Jordan. 

Tel: 623098/627812 

Fax: 610745 

Tlx: 23180 ALADIN JO 

2- Office Furniture, swivel chairs, 
garden furniture, theater choirs 
Contact: 

Forum Furniture company 
P.O.Box 926226 
Amman-Jordon 
Tel: 686056/841384 
Fax: 834824 

Tlx: 21437 HANDSA JO 

3- CARPETS. RUGS 
Contact: 

Global Carpet St Rug Indus trios 


4- Continuous computer forms, 
medical forms. 

Contact: 

Nashashibi & Ebb ini Forms 

P.O. Box 9823 

Amman-Jordan 

Tel: 09-997788 

Fax:09-997790 

Tlx: 21228 EBB1NI JO 

Jordanian exporters wishing to list 
their product offers in this section 
are kindly requested to contact the 
Jordan Trade association, P.O. 
Box 830432 Amman-Jordan, Tel. 
685603/4 with a list of exportable 
products manufactured and full 
address. 
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Health-care products 

SELLINO FRAUDELENT 
health-care products is a danger¬ 
ous trade. They are fraudeleni be¬ 
cause the arc not dispensed ac¬ 
cording to a pharmacist's 
prcscritplon and are not regulated 
by common standards and specifi¬ 
cation. 

In the downtown market a num¬ 
ber of health-care items fit our ex¬ 
ample. They are usually displayed 
and traded on the men market. 

Examples of such products are: 
shampoo, shaving cream, tooth¬ 
paste, hand cream, body oil, sun- 
rail oil, face powder, etc. Make-up 
users arc the most reported vic¬ 
tims, because what they buy is not 
shandarized anywhere in the man¬ 
ufacturing specifications. 

The shapes of the products are 
numerous. They are sold in fancy 
metal cylinder-type containers, 
well-designed plastic bottles, 
good packaging and packing, 
small glass-type boxes which look 
like ciystal, colourful pocket-type 
boxes made of plastic or other 
transparent articles. 

The Star interviewed a number 
or female university students who 
bouEht cheap make-up packed in 
small multi-color paper hng« 
Upon asking them, the giris told 
us that they were buying a special 
formula. The Star asked a chemist 
to analyse the product those fe¬ 
male university students had pur¬ 
chased, and the result was that the 
make-up consisted of 42 per cent 
sedative substances. When the 
Star told the girls that this make¬ 
up is not a red make-up but just a 
tranquillizer, the giris disagreed 
Md argued that they were getting 
the same formula they would have 
got when buying faiwy-packager 
make-up on open market, 
there U a problem which needs 
more awareness and motivates all 
or ui to check with professionals 
ana doctors before buying health¬ 
care products which sound too 
gpodtabetnia. 

■Jfc *•» bfWnd 'fraudulent 
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• Arab Potash Co. 14/90, Incomel 625 and Alloy 625, JD lfio 

27/3/1990. 15/90* Pipes and Fillings, JD 10,7/4/90. 

16/90, Multifunction digital motor production relays with all 
accessories, JD 25,8/4/1990 

• Armed Forces\MedIcal Services Directorate SH 28/90, Me- 
dlcaments, JD 100,15/4/90 

• National Medical Institution, Medical equipments and sup. 
plies for hospitals, JD 100,5/4/90. 

• Royal Scientific Society, 27/90, Soil probing diggings, JD 
10,10/3/1990. 

• Jordan Sulpho-Chemicals Co., 6/90, Soda Ash, 100 tons, 
JD 10, 

25/3/90. 

fa Aqaba Railway Corp., 1/90, Truck hooks, quantity 25,000, 
JD 40,4/4/90. 

• Mutah University L 2/90, Stationery, JD 15, 18/3/90. L 3/ 
90, Cleaning materials, JD 10. L 4/90,Electrlcal Appliances, 
JD 10,25\3/1990. L 5/90, Sanitary and construction materials, 
JD 15,25/3/1990. 

• Ma'an Governorate/Directorate of Works, M/4/90, Engi¬ 
neering works, JD 10,11/3/90. M/5/90, Engineering works, JD 
10,10/3/90. 

• Aqaba Region Authority, 3/1990, Traffic signs, JD 10,18/3/ 
90. 

• Jordan Sulpho-Chemicals Co., transporting Its products, 
1250 tons to Hodaldah/Yemen and 1100 tons to Mekhaf 
Yemen. Total 130 containers. Freight date 20/4/90 - 20/5/90, 
10/3/1990. 

• General Supplies Dept., 9/90, Computer maintenance, JD 
10,10/3/1990.13/90, Sports equipment, JD 5,31/3/1990.20/90, 
Glassware and chemicals, JD 10,3/31990 

• Yarmouk University, L 7/90, Laboratory and scientific In¬ 
struments, JD 3,24/3/1990. 


This service Is free-of-charge. To publish your tenders In this corner 
please tear-off this box (da not pliotucopy) and send with tender, 
auction, public sale, garage sale, bazaar sale, etc., details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 



Social Security Corp., Brandi 
AT Amman Industrial Estate / Sahab 

THIS BRANCH was established ai die Amman Industrial Estate in 
Sahab in February 1989 to offer services nmi facilities to industries 
located within the Industrial Estate. 

Some of the services offered arc: 

- Helping firms registering its workers in the social services 
scheme. 

• Receiving insured application forms to those who need to obtain 
their legal compensations in addition to paying beneficiaries. 

* Receiving accident notifications from workers insured under tne 
scheme and following their medical reports and settling tncir 
bills in the shortest possible time. 

- Helping beneficiaries within tile area in paying their pensions. 

- Receiving due payments of firms and establishments joining uw 
scheme. 

- Answering any inquiries from companies and workers conccnuns 
the 

social services scheme and its incentives. kinds of 

U is worth mentioning that the Social Security Corp. has : w0 .*jrL sas 
insurance. First ono against work accidents and profession nil*** 10 
and, second, insurance against old age and death. 

Arab Weavers Factory Co. 

- Loction. Amman Industrial Estate/Sahab 

- Starting Production date: end oF1989 

- Invested capital: JD 1,500,000 

- No. of workers : 100 workers 

Type of Production: , ^ 

The factory produces 750,000 sq. m of rugs annually m diliM® .. 
and shapes and exports around 30 per cent to Iraq and the uuu 
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Iraq : a quick recovery on the cards? 


By Maryam Schiller 
Special to The Star 

VIENNA. - While Iran grapples 
with ideological problems inhib¬ 
iting its recovery and return to 
the international arena, Iraq has 
succeeded in convincing western 
businesses and investors that they 
have a major role to play in the 
country's future development. 

Both countries suffered physi¬ 
cal damage worth billions of dol¬ 
lars and about a million casuali¬ 
zes in the war which started in 
1980 and ended with a cease-fire 
in August 1988. 

Iraq particularly borrowed 
heavily to build a war machine 
that was instrumental in Iran's 
decision to accept the cease-fire. 
The country's total external debt 
is believed by experts to exceed 
560 billion. 

But since the war's end Bagh¬ 
dad has tried assiduously to at- 
tract business and investors with 
a series of blueprint for recon¬ 
struction projects. Il's an effort 
which may now be bearing fruit, 
according to diplomatic business 
industry sources. 

The- latest Iraqi initiative is to 
offer guaranteed crude oil sup¬ 
plies on long terms in relum for 
international help with explora¬ 
tion and development of new oil¬ 
fields. The aim of the exercise, 
according to industry sources, is 
to "gel things done without hav¬ 
ing to pay extra." Some analysis 
said the idea was particularly 
‘attractive to those who arc con¬ 
vinced that the oil price will go 
1 up sharply before the end of the 
1 century". 

Iraq's Oil Minister Issam Ab¬ 
dul Rahccm Al Chalabi, in re¬ 
marks reported recently, reaf- 


Despite a massive debt believed to exceed $60 billion, Iraq has con- 
vinced major international businesses and investors that it has a bright 
economic future and that it is time for them to move in. 


firmed that, "We will pay back 
the inveslmcnt with the crude 
from each particular project." 

In the years prior to cease-fire 
Iraq reinforced its oil production 
capacity with a series of com¬ 
plex deals with neighbours Tur¬ 
key, Saudi Arabia and Jordan. In 
the past year and a half, it has re¬ 
stored almost the full pre-war 
production capacity. 

However, Iraq's reported po¬ 
tential to report 5 million barrels 
a day is nearly 2 million more 
than what it is allowed to sell 
under the quota system enforced 
by the Organisation of Petrole¬ 
um Exporting Countries. Al¬ 
though the quota system is not a 
binding requirement for any of 
the 13 sovereign slates in the 
OPEC canip, each member is 
expected to honour die 'gentle¬ 
men's agreement 1 

In order for Iraq lo benefit 
from its increase capacity, indus¬ 
try sources said, Baghdad may 
also have to fight a few more 
battles on the diplomatic front to 
get a higher quota. At the- mo¬ 
ment Iraq is committed to pro¬ 
ducing no more than 3.14 mil¬ 
lion barrels a day. 

Industry sources believe that 
Iraq offers an auraeiivc- market 
with nearly 17 million potential 
consumers of everything from 
baby food to cars and clothing. 
The government's offer of oil- 
for-invcsimenl or oil-for- 
expcriise may just be the thing 
that outward looking European 
industries may go for. Iran has 
made similar soundings and, in 
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one respect it has a certain edge 
over Iraq: Its population with 
market three times as large as 
ihatoflraq. 

At the moment, however, it is 
far from certain whether inves¬ 
tors would want to pour money 
largely into oil-related industries 
or other manufacturing and min¬ 
eral development. Either way 
Iraq stands to gain if the inves¬ 
tors accept the principle of tak¬ 
ing crude oil in return. 

AI Chalabi said, "foreign par¬ 
ticipation (in the development of 
new oil capacity) will give us 
the option of increasing produc¬ 
tion without pulling pressure on 
our finances. 1 The need to keep 
spending low is illustrated by 
the fact thaL Iraq must soon start 
repaying its huge debt al alum 
$5 billion a year - nearly a quar¬ 
ter of its total annual income 


from oil. 

The Arab-Swiss Chamber of 
Commerce, in a recent repot on 
the country, said there would be 
"no problem 1 ' for the long-term 
financing of Iraqi development 
plans. It said that, in addition to 
oij, Iraq could also use its other 
mineral wealth as bargaining 
counters. 

Already the government of 
President Saddam Hussein has 
initiated a programme of 'glas- 
nosi' that involves greater partici¬ 
pation fo the private sector in in¬ 
dustry, agricultural and tourism. 
A plan lo set up an industrial free 
zone is also under study. Com¬ 
mercial agents and intermediar¬ 
ies arc to he allowed in conduct 
business with suuc companies 
and departments under a new 
law. 

The chamber said dial Lite lib¬ 


eralisation policies of Lhe gov¬ 
ernment, plus the privatisation 
of several state enterprises, had 
created "favourable conditions" 
for an economic growth of four 
to five per cent a year in the 
next four years. 

The government import bill 
also was likely to be limited to 
eight to nine billion dollars a 
year, with the private sector like¬ 
ly to meet more of die demand 
for consumer goods. Although 
there is some scepticism in in¬ 
dustry circles about that outlook, 
experts point out that Iraq may 
indeed succeed in cutting its im¬ 
port bill if it keeps its military 
purchases in check and gives 
more of the funds over to niiimi- 
fac luring and consumer purchas¬ 
es. 

There arc plans, for example, 
lo raise the country's steel ami 
fertiliser production capacity 
am! set up an aluminium smelter 
and develop the ports of Umm 
Qasr and Khor Al-Zubair. 

Academic File 
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“AMERICA’S #1 JOURNAL 
ON U.S.-ARAB RELATIONS” 


Learn the facts about the Palest in inn upris¬ 
ing in the Occupied Territories and U.S. 
policy options in the Middle East by reading 
American-Arab Ajfairs, the quarterly jour¬ 
nal from the American-Arab Affairs Coun¬ 
cil. Now in its seventh year, American-Arab 
Affairs presents insightful analysis and 
thought-provoking interviews with leading 
politicians, scholars and business leaders to 
answer your questions about American 
foreign policy, the peace process, U.S.-Arab 
economic relations and much more. 


“Fbr those of us in Congress who are expected to look past the news accounts 
and obtain an insight into the thinking and objectives of the players in the Mid¬ 
dle East, it is extremely helpful to have access to American-Arab Affairs. It is 
a well-written journal with articles and interviews that cut through the rhetoric" 

The Hon. Howard C. Nielson 
US. Representative (UT) 

American-Arab Affairs is helping to acquaint the American nation with the 
shared ideals and common interests that America has with the Arab world. In 
so doing, it is making a positive contribution to a healthier state of relations 
between our two peoples." His Majesty King Hussein 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

' American-Arab Affairs promotes understanding of U.S.-Arab relations, while 
giving a fair and unbiased interpretation of current events that affect those rela¬ 
tions.” The Hon. Jimmy Carter 

' Former President of the United States 


Annual subscription $25,00 

Outside the United Staton $42.00 


• ■ ■ ■ 

American-Arab Affairs Connell ' 

1730 M Street, N.W., Suite 512, Washington, D.£. 2003$ J 


Your Name 


□ Payment enclosed. My Address 
subscription begins upon 
receipt of payment d t y : ~r' ~ 

. ‘ postage and handllng^oded. 
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Israel's peace dilemma 

THE PRESENT government crisis in Israel over the so-called Baker 
proposal on Palcstinian-Israeli dialogue serves as an indication of the 
critical stage at which the peace process in the Middle East has arrived. 
We have seen in the past few weeks an attempt by most parties involved 
in the Arab-Israell conflict to salvage what is left of last year's peace 
proposals, but to this day it is Israel that refuses to give peace a chance. 

While the Palestinian Intifada continues to rage in the occupied territo¬ 
ries, political activity to support it seems to have stalled. The Arab world 
has failed to come with a realistic alternative to the status quo, the United 
Slates has simply abandoned its role, if there was ever one, as a honest 
broker of peace in the Middle East. The latest flurries of contradicting 
statements from Washington have only strengthened the position of hard¬ 
liners in Israel, while fueling Arab sentiments and radicalising the Arab 
street. 

Those who bet on Israel's Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir may now re¬ 
think their policies. Mr Shamir is attempting to shift attention form his 
own party to Israel's Labour, which for the last year proved incapable of 
steering its own independent course of action and breaking away from its 
uncomfortable marriage to the Likud. More conditions have been put for¬ 
ward by Mr Shamir this week on the Labour parly, and that can simply 
be interpreted as an informal rejection of any attempt to bring Palestini¬ 
ans and Israelis together at lire negotiation table. 

The United States, which we still believe can play a constructive role in 
this region, has also avoided a show-down with Mr Shamir over his gov¬ 
ernment's policies in the occupied areas, and over the peace proposals. 
Industrious politicians will see that America's national interests - and in¬ 
deed those of the rest of the world - will not be served by allowing Israel 
to ride in a dangerous course, which could possibly lead to the rise in 
radicalism on both sides of the fence. If the United States really under¬ 
stands this region, then it must put its interest before that of Israel's. 

We cannot afford to go backward or pretend that time will deal with 
this area's conflicts. The rise of Palestinian nationalism is a a fact which 
Israel has failed to conceal or stifle for more than 20 years. Israel's occu¬ 
pation of Palestinian lands will never fulfil its objective of absorbing the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip into the Israeli state. Prolonging the conflict 
will not change these facts, but will only make these issues more compli¬ 
cated with additional suffering on everyone involved including Israel and 
its people. 

As we look at the unfolding crisis inside Israel, we know for sure that 
the present. Israeli government will never be able to stand up to its re¬ 
sponsibility and make the first Israeli step towards peace. Only if Israel 
must makes changes within itself can it ever be ready for peace making 
the area. The United States must not help in prolonging the life of the 
present Israeli government. If Israel is ready to produce a leader who will 
make peace with the Palestinians, then it must be given that chance. 

On the other hand, if the present crisis ends in producing a radical gov¬ 
ernment that will continue the policies of repression and warmongering, 
then we, the Arabs, must be ready for that possibility too. It takes two to 
create peace, but only one to launch a deadly war. 
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Delighted. 


To the editor; 


I was really delighted when I saw The Star on the newsstands again. I am a 

die University of Jordan where I study architecture and your newspaper is just the right 

“e gSSd wMf“^ CUbr ^ ^ y0Ur “* rc ™ WS ' Y0UI TVEuide h sXdid too. Keepup 

Ahmad Mohammad All 
Amman 

LETTERS to the Editor should contain the full name and address of writer. 
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by Osama El-Sherif 


Sports with a dash of politics 


A CYNICAL friend of mine once said to 
me before he packed up his bags and emi¬ 
grated to Canada: ''1 am running away 
from politics. Here, everything is pollut¬ 
ed with politics... from the seemingly in¬ 
nocent chit-chat of the young to the shy 
whispering of the aged. I can't take it.” 
After settling down in Toronto, my friend 
wrote to me jokingly:" I only wish the Ar¬ 
abs would settle their differences in a 
more civilised fashion like in a football 
field and accept the results in good spir¬ 
its.” 

I remembered my friend's last words 
when I read about the fiasco of the Gulf 
Football Cup Tournament in Kuwait, 
which, typically, fell victim to political 
squabbles among a number of Arab coun¬ 
tries. Ambitious foreign commentators 
wasted little time in digging up the roots 
of the conflicts, which began with Saudi 
Arabia's surprise withdrawal from the 
tournament before it was opened and then 
the more surprising Iraqi withdrawal after 
less than a week of the opening. The 
BBC’s correspondent in the area told lis¬ 
teners the full story of Saudi Arabia's un¬ 
fortunate decision and then explained how 
the Iraqis came to leave when they were 
considered favourites to winning the 
much-coveted Gulf Cup. 

Without going into much details, it 
seems the Saudis were angered by the Ku¬ 
waiti choice of the tournament's mascot 
which depicted two horses said to sym¬ 
bolise the two horses which brought to the 
Kuwaitis the news of the foray of a tribe 
from the Hidjaz on Kuwaiti lands in the 
early 1920s. The Kuwaitis managed to re¬ 
pel the conquest and liberated their turf. 
The choice of the mascot was considered 
to be a bad laste on the pan of the Kuwai- 

A tournament's hosls * which offend¬ 
ed the Saudis. 

The Iraqis on the other hand had a less 
political reason, apparently, to withdraw 
A match between Iraq and the United 
Arab Emirates was thought to have been 
badly refereed, leading to the expulsion of 
a m^or Iraqi player before the end of the 
game. Although the Iraqis played with 
only 10 players they managed to score an 
equaliser against the UAE, which will 
represent Asia in the World Cup finals in 


Italy this June. j 

There is a consensus among the Arabs 
that when it comes to football, nothin I 
takes priority. Probably this love of <k j 
game is not any different from that of Eb- ; 
ropeans, Latin Americans and Soutb! 
Asians. In fact even, the United Subs, 
which is a newcomer to this game-, ta 1 
managed to reach the finals in Italy and is 
said to be preparing to host the World' 
Cup before the end of this century ini j 
move to introduce soccer to America. 

Politics and sports arc indeed strangt! 
bed mates. Bui politics has managed »; 
"pollute”, to use my friend's expression, i 
the finest and noblest of man's comped-; 
lions; the Olympic Games. Sports hast. 
come an effective punitive and bargain^ 
tool in the hands of politicians. It «s 
used against South Korea by North Kow 
Israel by the Arabs, Taiwan by the Peo j 
pie's Republic of China, and the Soviet 
Union by the United Slates and vice w-; 
sa. 

Athletes arc victimised by the proau: 
of politicising sports. They become pawa; 
in the hands of governments seeking»( 
achieve political objectives. Idealists, my- , 
self included, believe this should not s- ; 
ways be the case. But the same ideaSs ; 
know only very well that the cycle of ho -1 
man activity rarely responds to iheir«- | 
are. , 1 

So we arc left with a weird mixiirt# j 
sports for the sake of sports with *| 
ldo of politics... too much of which ; 
niteiy spoils the game. This is what lap- 
pened in Kuwait this week. Sports fans 
this very fine tournament weredisapp^ 
cd to sec two very important teams anss* 
from what promised to be a strong cve£L 
in athletic terms. e -. - 

1 think my Canadian-Arab 
face another shock when he . 
news. Even on the playground wePJj* 
avoid mixing politics with sports an? ^ 

I don’t tliink his proposal of iqjjjj* 

Arabs to settle their political 

in a soccer match will do ihe Uj*- . ^ 

cians are too awkward 

game. Besides, as far as 

make terrible football 

spectators, 1 believe, will notbeaflwwf' 
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Internal and external dangers 
facing the Intifada 



I By Dr As'ad Abdul Rahman 

IT HAS become a well-known fact now 
that Israel is meticulously planning a 
multi-sided massacre against the Pales¬ 
tinian Intifada and its cadres and popular 
committees. This approach is spearhead¬ 
ed by the "uiumvirate Isaacs”, as they are 
often referred to in Israel and abroad 
They comprise: Isaac Shamir, the hard- 
headed Likudian and a staunch adherer to 
Biblical Israel; Isaac Rabin, the "Child 
Killer" and the "Neo-fascist General" as 
he is described in liberal and progressive 
Israeli literature; and Isaac Mordachai, 
the notorious military commander of the 
Central Area and the West Bank. 

Since the eruption of the Palestinian In¬ 
tifada, the Israeli Army has deployed var¬ 
ious tactics in a futile attempt to smash it. 
The Palestinians have courageously en¬ 
dured mass punishment and a multitude 
of oppressive measures including vicious 
beaungs, mass arrests and plastic, rubber 
and lead bullets. Their ability to chal¬ 
lenge these oppressive tactics won them 
the admiration of the world. Twenty- 
seven months after its outbreak, the Inti- 
foda has wrought a shift in international 
public opinion and has convinced many 
Israelis and their supporters that the con¬ 
tinued occupation and rule by force of 
roughly two million Palestinians is both 
dangerous and absurd. 

. After two years of con¬ 
tinued success, however, t — — 

the Intifada is facing Lhc- - 

danger of being stalled. 

Internal and external fac¬ 
e's combine to give par- 
ial credibility to this rath- 
* frustrating fact, 
ntemafly, the first and by 
ar the most direct danger, 
rough explicit and there- 
pre not in need of addi- ^ 

M elaboration, is Is- 
teli oppression and iron- 
51 policy. The two other 
uemal, though indirect 
fgers include what 
^ be called "the op- 
^violence" and the 

ollaboraiors”. ° f 
Externally however, I 

S !° t F u,al threats are \— Si* - 

dl facing the Intifada -*- 

Kionai ^ morc reticent ' 

deto^anri thp SSmcd,a » ,ts present atii- i 
«^ “If “ ,cn . [, ? fils coverage of « 
lend thd « {X £ u P ,ed territories and, £ 
it and romSrehp 0l ^ Shin8 hopes ^ a v 

Uy at JW?*? segment is fi- s 
titered J?°* bein § constantly n 

nee. ^ Israel s increasing recalci- a 

<|anger, "the f 
cr Arab; mS®** «? re ^^nians, k 
ted to behev/y ? 1 Westerners are in- S 
israeHs have * u 
t ££**£*?* Intifada and e 

IBBteto IUI, J I resort 10 ™ed cl 

longed oSuLk 86 P ay ( ! earIy for ils ia 

fok S ? n V srael is abIe 10 

^ Since few T ? f VIoIence fa 

act with STJH ? 8 wto direct 

Scddown in P lb ? 1 ^ srae h Army was pr 
jjffl benSawIl f° SI d y war of attrition - of 

^ arLmen* r 01 ^ hand, opponents di< 
»Jj olc, i«coSd ^ “P Nation ex 
..J# and hard-won Is- Ini 

•' t 7 0n fpOfihthSS dieimage of a re- btf 
with ^nes. .; ■ for 
opponents argue that ev< 
kKffci which-the. cdl 

Army" (IDF), - \iiftv 
.and enjo^'vthe 

!-;»th idp wfii; v. 

^'^1^90 brUtal wa ^ aIli ri : irig 


nightmare. of 115 dem °gniphic 

to keep their actions under control Also 
t is worth mentioning that through die 

deMo^^ IS f rael1 occu P ation and 8 in or- 
?? 10 from dismal living condi- 
dred pTi? h^traling realities, few hun¬ 
dred Palestinians were bound to, or were 
implicitly enuced to, join the flourishinc 
underground business of drug SfSS 
and addicuon. Once addicted, they bc- 
came an easy prey in the hands of Israel 
and succumbed to blackmail, thus swell 
«*» of the trained andSoJ. 
laborators set loose on the inhabitants, ah 



williin the framework of the new, highly 
repressive Israeli "General Offence." Nev¬ 
ertheless, Israel ultimately failed to bring 
about a mini Palestinians - vs. Palestinians 
war and the example of 1936 - when such 
similar acts were misdirected to become 
mere acts of personal vendettas - was 
averted. Failing to create a rift between 
the Unified Command and its rank and 
file, Israel turned its propaganda and polit¬ 
ical attention to Europe and the United 
States in an attempt to distort facts and 
tarnish the image of die Intifada through 
exaggerations about the "uncontrolled 
chaos and assassinations" among Palestin¬ 
ians! 

This brings us to an additional danger 
facing the Intifada. 

The tarnished picture as to the manner 
in which .the Intifada is dealing with the : 
problem of collaborators and!ithe decline 
of enthusiasm t oq the part of international 
mass media in covering-ihe daily events in; 
the occupied temtorie^bring us to the first 
external dancer that is currendV'facing:the . 


nca anq^oruiem^reiana.mB.piooay oui-> 
break or evenis’ih Palestine was a bonanza 
for the. injeroaiipiial mass.medja: 


tor the mternaupnai mass.meaja. 
events ih«e plunged lirito wha^cou|d be^' 

called / a ,r roytin i lsati9h";. !6f:i lhe ' 

newsirjtb;daily J 




ihe lhc PaicsUnian Inufada m preseni 

r P 

or- “ nl Average lo Israel and has enabled^ 

t C0VCTaEC 10 «■ 

mg w “ l 0,111 g‘Vcn much undue fanfare 
be- cam Progn against Palestinian nuis- 
ac| lings was portrayed to the West to indicate 

;il " S£? 011 thc P * 11 of t,lc Inufada to kill 
ol * 55f c J5 l J? n m °deraics who disagree with 

^„, P , La T l,is if left Sccted 

ould result in neutralising the Western 

— n,ass n red in and still 

■---worse, could result in 

their adopting a nega¬ 
tive attitude towards 
me Intifada, thus un- 
dermining earlier hard- 
won gains. 

dang- Lh C °' d Cxlernal 

? ,em s S from the foflow- 
mg scenario: failure to 
thieve an early politi- 
ca - 1 “toement, along 
with the continued Is- 
rae l* negative and in- 
ttansigem position and 
m fne apparent American 

mdlf I er ?nce and lack 
of political commit¬ 
ment to a quick Middle 

— Eastern settlement are 

- — all factors that will 

eventually weaken 
Arab moderauon which gained ground af- 

The Arab and Palestinian moderation 
reached its peak during the second Arab 
Fez Summit meeting in 1982, the moder- 
aie resoluhora of the Palestine National 
Council (PNQ held in November 1988 
and the subsequent several official Pales¬ 
tinian declarauons of further moderation 
throughout 1989. Failure to utilise the 
present mood of moderation will result in 
tremendous feelings of fnistration and dis¬ 
appointment, if not disaster. Further vio- 
, lence seems to be the only logical way out 
or the present frustrating political stale¬ 
mate. 

D^peraie as they are, some Palestinians 
«>uld resort to reckiess acts of violence 
the sort that Israel, stalemated and eager 
: for a way out of its isolhUon, would most 
probably prefer in order to launch a mili¬ 
tary pre-emptive strike. 

Arab retaliation will no doubt ensue 
. and the resulting uncontrollable violence 
might escalate into a war that only God * 

; knows how and when it would end The 
Unified'Command of flic Intifada arid the-. : 
FLO |are ,aware Of; this sdenarip and are so ■ • 

if their,rank and'; ' 

file.. The Jeaderslup of PLQ j s 0 & 

impending danger.: and ; : ’ 
—sniminky has a dtliy to V. 

finn L.._zL J • i ' - 1 







Moving again 

I Sm h 00,000 Palestinians living in 
I £ &nn mOVCd again ' reverting 
I m!L. 8ing to the Palestinian 
I mainstream and highlighting their 
I national identity as indigenous Pal- 

SW commS » ™ 

I cause of their people. 

I „ Thousands of them have signed a 

I to 2EI jcwiS °- n ^ So Y*^ Union 
I ™i Th J ■ ■ ,mmi «rairon to fs- 
I ’ Thc P cull0n w a new sign of 
I aL 8 ^ 1 " 8 alienation of these 
I iVw.rr ,tJ ^ Cns and tocir increasing 

I ilm llfica u 0n WlIh widcr Arab con- 

I w*, si i ch ? S L ^ C protest against the 
I ?~ v,cl Jewish immigration and the 
I 2? p ^ onLh - old Palestinian uprising. 

I r P i^fi " ,anS ,n Isracl hfl ve never 
I A I Sn ,u SCCU u rc undcr Israeli rule. 

! ^ ^ d)c >'. have been treated as 

I f.f? nd -' C J ass c,l,zcns w *th very lim- 
I {'S hls : They have been dc- 

S?hS of J0bs ' - and aJ1 °cation tor 
I public services in their areas hnvc 
I been very scarce. 

I WCCkl Anlb locaJ c °URCils in 

Israch went on a general strike to 

a protest lack of funds for their coun- 
2J? “j 11 ^ c ^liberate negligence of 
I the r day-to-day concerns by the Is¬ 
raeli authorities. 

In their petition to the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. they-maintained that the immi- 

SVh dc P rivc toem of jobs and 
land. Indeed, it has been a common 

practise by the Israeli rulers to de- 

nhv «? ° f !!* *** commu - 
nuy of decent and adequate jobs 

and confiscate their land under flim- 

sy pretexts to make way for a new 

Jewish settlement or simply to make 

life very harsh for them. 

TnrtoH beginning of the 

Inufada, the Palestinians Si Israel 
had come strongly in support of this 
^onahsi movement and demon¬ 
strated on many occasions calling 
for an end to the Israeli occupation 
SLjj. ^ st B *rak and the Gaza 

fs^bhshment of an in- | 
Palestinian state. I 

ans is a victory for the entire Pales- 
Oi^n people of whom they are an 
inseparable pan. 

•hSHf® th u. daj ] ger ’ toe Israeli au- 
thonues ruthlessly repressed their 
protests. But Palestinian “ S 
conunue to demonstrate solidarity 
w«h die upnsmg in various ways 

dec P at hea rt that they 
are indigenous Palestinians and not ; 

toSn Arabs 88 Israe * idces to call ■ 

pr 9 tost against Jewish im¬ 
migration is a new sign of their 
fttwmg frustration with their status 1 
as second-class dozens. It is, above 
afl, a clear signal .that they identify 
themselves with the rest of the PaL 
cstinian people and the concerns of 

tht«A f* ^ " ati °P* After more 

Sf? IS ye ¥ s of bein ? citizens Hi Is- 1 

reel, they have not fen fori*d‘ to 
d i )n iheijr national identity or 
Oieir deep commitment to the caiise 
op toeir people. - 

■ Jn the hot very far future, Israel - 
JS}1 hav 5..to c°M With two and a- 
■HL-frS Pai^stiiUans living 
across .historical Palestine. It is the 
Ume bomb which Israel will ulii< 
mately fear most. 







































A megalopolis is bom 


By Melvyn Westlake 
Special lo The Siar 

CITIZENS OF today's industri¬ 
alised societies will represent a 
diminishing minority of the plan¬ 
et's inhabitants as the 21st centu¬ 
ry unfolds. They will also form a 
minority that is, on average, get¬ 
ting steadily older. Falling fertil¬ 
ity Rites and rising life expectan¬ 
cies arc causing almost every 
country outside sub-Sahnran Af¬ 
rica to age. But this process is 
much more advanced in the in¬ 
dustrialised countries of the 
North. 

Ry the early years of the next 
century, there will typically be 
as many people over 40 years 
old as under in Western Europe. 
In the developing world, the ma¬ 
jority of people in most coun¬ 
tries will still be under 30 and, in 
some, like Nigeria, under 20. 
And, of the 3-billion births cx- 
pected between now mid 2023, 
about 19 out of 2(1 will i>c in the 
developing world. 

As recently as 1950. every 
third person lived in die more 
developed regions - North Amer¬ 
ica, Europe (including the 
USSR), Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand. By 2025, only 
about one person in six will in¬ 
habit what, with the exception of 
Japan, are countries largely pop¬ 
ulated by Europeans. By that 
lime, loo, over half of die 
South's roughly 7-billion people 
will live in towns and dues, as 
will over three-quarters of the 
1.4-billion people living in the 
North. 

The demographic changes of 
the next few decades will have 
considerable implications for 
trade, investment, savings and 
capital flows between regions. 
Although there ore signs that the 
rate of population growth is 
slowing in many countries - a 
principal exception being much 
of sub-Sahnran Africa - Lhe total 
will continue to rise for a long 
time, passing 8-billion in the 
third decade of the next century, 
according to International La¬ 
bour Office projections. 

Then, Asia will account for 
over half the total, having in¬ 
creased by 50 per cent. This will 
tend to bolster the position of the 
Pacific region countries as a cen¬ 
tre of economic and financial 
gravity in the 21st century. 

The fastest population growth 
will take place in Africa, where 
the number of inhabitants should 
more than double by 2025 - if fa¬ 
mine and conflict do not prevent 
it. Africa's population will then 
exceed that of Nonh America, 
Europe, the USSR and Japan 
combined. 

The world population is aging 
everywhere but in Africa. Two 
of the most extreme examples of 
this process arc Japan and West 
Germany. Because of high fertil¬ 
ity rates before 1950 and a high¬ 
er life expectancy since then, the 
proportion of the population 
aged 65 and above will almost 
double between 1990 and 2025, 
from about 11 per cent to over 
20 per cent. Europe as a whole, 
and North America will see sim¬ 
ilar, if less rapid, aging. 

This will raise the ratio of non- 
workcre to workers, and add to 
the burden of supporting an eco¬ 
nomically inactive portion of the 
population. At present there are 
about six people of working age 
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(15-64) in Japan to support each 
elderly person. In 2025, there 
will lie three. Japan has already 
begun to respond to this trend by 
settling some of its older people 
in colonics overseas, notably 
Australia. 

In Latin America and Asia, |he 
proportion of the population 
aged 65 and above is likely to 
rise (from a relatively low base), 
but this is more than offset by a 
full in under- 15s, so the cconom- 


lalion in 1950 already lived in 
urban areas whereas only 17 per¬ 
cent in the south did. Projections 
suggest that over half the devel¬ 
oping world will live in towns 
and cities by 2020. This will 
put strains on housing, transport 
and other services, 
but it will simulate business. 

In 1970, there were only four 
cities with over 10 million in¬ 
habitants, by 2000 there could be 
at least a dozen. World bank cx- 


reasonably successful, they will 
not escape the consequences of 
higher interest rates, which will 
be dictated by the big industrial 
countries. If developing coun¬ 
tries do not maintain competitive 
levels of interest, they will lose 
their savings to the north. 

Meanwhile, the expansion of 
the South's labour force will tend 
to depress productivity, unless 
workers are flexible and capital 
is used effectively. The combi- 
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ieally active portion will contin¬ 
ue to show a relative rise for 
some years to come. 

By far the most serious prob¬ 
lem for lire developing countries 
is creating enough jobs. The 
number of economically active 
in the South will rise by 1.2- 
billion between now and 2025. 
That is equal lo the entire work¬ 
ing population of the mid-1970s. 
Asia will have to create more 
than half the new jobs and Afri¬ 
ca about a third. Many econo¬ 
mists believe that a high propor- 


perts think there could be as 
many as 25. Mexico city and 
Sao Paulo will head the list of 
these mcga-cities with popula¬ 
tions up lo 30 million (depend¬ 
ing on which projections are 
used). 

Some studies suggest that the 
aging process in the north could 
worsen 

the short-age of global savings 
and lead to higher interest rates. 
More elderly people will add to 
the demand tor social services, 
including medical care and pub- 


nation of a rapidly growing pop¬ 
ulation and dynamic growth 
seems likely to increase intra- 
Pacific trade. 

Trade across the Pacific has al¬ 
ready surpassed that across the 
Atlantic.In all probability, the 
movement of goods between 
Western Pacific countries will 
eventually become the largest of 
any region, although ii will be 
.quite a few years before it over¬ 
takes trade between Western 
European countries. 

One certainty is that world in- 


As the industrialised countries have historically exported surplus capi¬ 
ta 1 to the money-hungry economies of the South, these trends in the 
North will reinforce the need for the developing countries to mobilise 

more savings at home. 


lion of these jobs will be in the 
informal sector. In many coun¬ 
tries, the small, family enter¬ 
prise, often operating quasi- 
Icgally at the margin of the for¬ 
mal economy, represents the 
most dynamic element of com¬ 
mercial, manufacturing and ser¬ 
vice activity 

Although governments have 
often regarded these activities 
with 

suspicion, political pragma¬ 
tism is likely to rosier a new ap¬ 
proach. jobs in the informal sec¬ 
tor can be created more cheaply 
than in the 

formal economy, where n high 
level of investment is required 
for every worker employed. 
Governments are likely to adopt 
politics to promote smnll-scalc 
enterprise. Budgetary stringency 
will make it more difficult to in¬ 
crease the state payroll. 

The search for work will inten¬ 
sify rural-urban migration. In the 
north , more than half the popu- 


lic pensions, and reduce house¬ 
hold savings because people 
tend to save during their work¬ 
ing lives for their reliremenL 

A fall in pavings and a rise in 
interest rates will, in turn, de¬ 
press investment (at a time when 
more machines will be needed to 
replace the diminishing pool of 
workers) and eventually lower 
potential output in the north. 
One recent IMF study showed a 
rise in private consumption ex¬ 
penditure in West Germany and 
Japan, accompanied by a deteri¬ 
oration in their competitive posi¬ 
tion, a decline in their foreign 
trade surpluses and a weakening 
y cir output performance by 

As the industrialised countries 
have historically exported sur¬ 
plus capital to the money-hungry 
economies of the South, these 
trends in the North will reinforce 
the need, for the developing 
countries‘to mobilise more sav¬ 
ings at hpme. Even if they are 


come distribution will become 
more 

equal. The absolute gap be¬ 
tween the average level of in¬ 
come generated in lhe North and 
South will widen further in com¬ 
ing years. (Although the South 
accounts for 77 per cent of popu¬ 
lation, it generates well under 20 
percent of world income). 

However, the developing 
countries as a whole are likely to 
account for an increasing share 
of all incremental income. For 
most of the post-war years, with 
the exception of thel980s, devel¬ 
oping countries increased output 
wo percentage faster than indus¬ 
trialised ones. If this differential 
growth were to resume and con¬ 
tinue to 2000, about US$30 of 

2? «■» US$100 real income 
created would occur in the de¬ 
veloping world. By 2020, the 
figure would be around US$40 
providing considerable new mar- 


sion in the South would greatly 
dilute income gains perlj 
Only a few countries in Asia 
seem likely, on present trends to 
achieve a relative reduction’in 
the gap between their income per 
head and that in the high income 
countries of the industrialised 
world, although China could 
possibly be in this select band. 

With the labor force in the 
north aging - experienced but, 
perhaps, 

resistant to change - and a 
growing number of young peo¬ 
ple in the South, 

there is likely to be an upsurge 
in migration. A company short 
of young labour will have lo de¬ 
cide whether to import workers 
or export capital lo employ them 
in their own countries. Japan is 
choosing to invest overseas, but 
Europe and the US have shown 
willingness lo import labour. 

Compared with rates of inter¬ 
continental migration from Eu¬ 
rope in the 18lli and 19th centu¬ 
ries, present permanent emigra¬ 
tion rales are small. Permanent 
emigration would have to be on 
a considerable 

scale to dent labour force 
growth in the South. Even if 
700,000 

immigrants a year were admit¬ 
ted to the major host countries - 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and the US - and all came from 
low-income countries, less than 
2 per cent of the projected 
growth in population in these 
countries between 1982 and 
2000 would have emigrated, 
forecasts the World Bank. How¬ 
ever, this number would place 
considerable strains on the host 
countries, accounting for 36 per¬ 
cent of their projected popula¬ 
tion increase. 

There has been a marked rise 
in temporary migration over the 
last three decades. BY the mid- 
1970s, there were 6.5 million 
foreign workers in Europe, con¬ 
stituting 30 per cent of the work 
force in Luxembourg, more than 
18 per cent in Switzerland and 
about 8 per cent in Belgium, 
France and West Germanv. 
These migrants came mostly 
from Mediterranean countries. 

There were also about 2 mu- 
lion foreign workers in the Mid¬ 
dle East, 

constituting about 40 per cent 
of the employed workforce in 
the major labour-importing 
countries of IhO region in 
mid-1970s. , ^ 

The total number of tempo¬ 
rary workers abroad was estimat¬ 
ed at between 13 million and n 
million in 1980. And there were 
a further M Ml . 

2 million to 4 million flgP. 
migrants in the US, chiefly m® 
Mexico. . t 

As with permanent etnig®”* 
temporary emigrants consulate 

small proportion of the 
labour force of developing cot* 
hies. . . •' 'J..- 

For individual countries, 

grants can represenU signthca . 

slice of the labour force* I* 0 

. biggest countries, India 

gladesh for example,. $ 


than one per cent.. . 

While the connng y^^V. 
see an increase, emlg^fr?. 

not ’ ' •' : 


• provide a • solution,! 1 ^'• 
South's burgeoning labour fa* 


• However * population expan- ! . South Syndica^d,?#^ 
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Palestine 


f _ ; Palestinian students 

Facing an uncertain future 


By Said A1 Ghazali 

WHAT ARE West Bank high 
school graduates planning to do 
next year? 

Ra'ed Shahrori of Tulkarm 
hopes to enroll in a Jordanian 
community college to study any 
subject he can. But his score of 
91 per cent in last December's 
Jordanian-sponsored secondary 
exam, or tawjihi, should have 
easily qualified him for a univer- 


an; a 

Maysa Muhammad Saleh of 
Ramallah, who earned an 88 on 
the exam, is trying to find secre¬ 
tarial training at a local commer¬ 
cial centre. Her plans to study 
physics hit an impasse. 

Nasser Qashou of tulkarm is 
working in his father's chicken 
shop. The Israeli military gov¬ 
ernment, India and Pakistan. 

Over 20,000 students in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip have 
similar stories to tell. Since the 
Palestinians in the territories be¬ 
gan their open revolt against the 
Israeli occupation in December 
1987, they have found it almost 
impossible to pursue higher edu¬ 
cation. On one hand, the Israeli 
military closed all six universi¬ 
ties and 14 community colleges 
in the territories on the- grounds 
that they are 'centres for vio¬ 
lence. On the other, Israel's eco¬ 
nomy war against the populu- 

Mf* oppor,unife 

Those who are able to seek cd- 
iKauon abroad also encounter re¬ 
sistance. The military govern¬ 
ment either issues students only 
one-month travel permits after 

home" ? Cy , WiU ""S 

g^orttemands ihai (hey slay 
™ fa a minimum of Uircc 

^5'““ measures 
E“° “en tor loll on the 
SS* of ‘he Palestinian 
. system. Some 

Sa “denis raore than 

Schools have already 
ZfJ 14 months of classes 

Kile? 1 tw ° S 

anaveraS? Sch °? ! s y stem - On 

only Slud . cnts covered 

palofMahshi, princi- 
matlah. vw S f h001 ,n Ra ' 
aiowstandL f^ Wltnesscd 
said. ^ dard of education," he 

! the prob- 

feat,SteJniL^ eStinian slu_ 

1 «f ian government 

hieia)n^ f0rmat0fthe tawji- 

*■» ^eluded 
time and7l U s for first 
only ^ 1116 

**1 - had dramatic 
' 12l0 °OPBl^ ntS SCOrcs - 0ver 
: ^lin?sS ian studenls » rep- 
cent °f the total 

; Je previoufL^ 1 increase over 
; 1.64Q mS? 8 Performance. 

^ cent on S??* 8 ® ot 0ver 90 
^ihflhu* ’i’hc scores 

1!?. cautioned 

i^«otH?u 0f .**» exam 
at vai- 
(abojH ^J 101 d6c eive our* 

aS exam) ’ M said 
‘.ft 'SSSn for the in- 


cunred sporadically in exam 
rooms around the Wtat Ban? 
Huda Barqawi. a teacher 
exam proctors did m even teen 
strict watch over one exam room 

“l f anisalem . But most of the 
cheaung resulted from students' 
continued frustration at not be- 

ies in i° Wed t( i pursue ^ stud- 

e 1£, a normal environment 
Mahsh. attributed the cheating 

S, Political atmos- 
ft?® prcva,lm g during the Inti- 


h J^Jf.? xan,s were also disrupted 
by military measures. Nablus^re- 
mamed under curfew during the 
exam period, and many student 
arrested by the Israeli army ei¬ 
ther missed the exam or y jost 
study tune. Bashar Hussein a 
high school student, is a typical 
example. After spending she 

PnS ° n dUring the 
«! cade ! T ! c year * he finished 
the exam with a score of only 72 
per cent. 

of other students 
faced the same predicament or 
were actually in prison when the 
exam was being given. School 

?ff U rV3 dicalc 300 stu¬ 
dents failed even to show up for 

the exam. Some 50 also man¬ 
aged to pass the tawjihi from in- 
side prison. 

Despite these difficult condi¬ 
tions, passing the tawjihi is only 
pari oi the Palestinians' struggle 
lor higher education. Local uni¬ 
versities are offering under¬ 
ground programmes to counter 
the military closure orders, but 
according to an an-Najah Uni¬ 
versity official these pro¬ 
grammes can handle, only 4 000 
students. 

Palestinian students are there¬ 
fore forced to look to foreign 
universities, where it is becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult to se¬ 
cure admission, Jordan offered 
West Bank students 256 places 
in ns three universities, and 400 
more in its community colleges. 

In addition, the delay caused by 
military closures meant that the 
most recent high school class 
graduated in January, five 
months after the beginning of 
the academic year at most Arab 
universities. And many fear that 
the political changes sweeping 
Eastern Europe will reduce the 
number of Palestinians allowed 
to study there. 

The expense of studying 
abroad has also created obstacles 
for local students, Neiman Shah¬ 
rori, a teacher in Fadiliy Secon¬ 
dary School and father of 12, is 
now . supporting a son studying 
in Turkey and a daughter study¬ 
ing in Jordan. It is unlikely that 
another son, Ra'ed, will be able 
to study in a Jordanian commu¬ 
nity college, since Shahrari's 
monthly salary is only $450. 

"I will have to borrow money 
from friends and relatives to ed-. 

' pcate Ra'ed," he says. -T believe 
education is our safeguard: foi*. 
the future, blit t:can't sOlVe my 
own problems just I by- believing 
in education." '' 

The occupation has taken per¬ 
haps its heaviest'toil.on students! * 
asbftatlons ; ;fp:r education;; JSHahr 
" ri>ri has nbdcecj'that inhriyjnjore 
Students dire'! quitting'^bhobl en¬ 
tirely ninth' gradq^ 

, endhanted 'vyith thejffospects fbr r 
flifther eddc^pn- Kfty students 
• \'V* i•'J -v 

r as - iiiiii i'; .f- 



ment " b y the authorMes ^ ^ n8ht oflearnin S as a form of "collective punish^ 


flffi 1 0U1 . “ f AI'Fadiliya in 
, ! ?? 8 1 „ a 5 n J' losl ihcir de- 

vid™ f lUd ^' had no moii- 

yauon to conunuc their school- 
mg, says Shahrori. 

Muhammad Zuhrli Ghazalch 
thc committee that 
supervised die tawjihi exams 
agrees that the value of cduca- 
iron has become endangered. " 
(itic situation) is the worst 
weve ever experienced, it is the 
lowest point," he says. 'There is 
no spirit of discipline to main¬ 
tain the shape of the school in- 
nrastniciire." 

However, some Palestinian 
voices are calling for increased 
etfons ip stop the deterioration 
ot education in the occupied ter- 


is no1 !hc end of 
S world, remarked Mahshi. 

W ° l !? SC<f siuJems to do 

un wiih C ^ Cart ■ ltlgM 10 con,c 

scU!„ g . a ,Cma " VCS 10 

Others advocate more direct 
Nuscibeh, profes- 

I?ni, f F h,,0s °phy at Bir Zeit 
University, favours a two- 
prqnged approach whereby Pill- 
csimians would increase ihcir 
demands that Israel reopens uni- 
verities and organise an effec- 
uve alternative education sys- 

S- h L0Ca ncws papcrs could 
fi sh , . maicria l for students. 

Ini ; e,ev ! slon radio sta¬ 
tions abroad could broadcast ed¬ 
ucational programmes. "Wc have 


much more to do," he said. 

Nuscibch believes that such 
programmes will have to be co¬ 
ordinated with the Unified Na- 
ional Lcartersh ip of Lhe Uprising 
w 9 dcr . 10 function smoothly. 

not "-S-kS? 1 ll ! C ,cadcKhi P has 
^ e<1 et| ucator.s working 
with the govemment-nin public 

mi -h° S IO rcsign - hc feels thaL 
such oo-opcnuiim will not pose a 

problem since- the UNLU also 

cariI!n W "h geS - thC - VaIUG of ct,u ' 
j-JUon. It maintains a sense oi 

3,111 romciimcs 

I nn, S"‘ S 10 Slop tononsiro- 

lions and concentrate on their 
studies, he said. 

AI Faj i* weekly 




• THERE SEEMS to —-- 

be loopholes left in a re- .... 

cent decision by Israeli 

Defence Minister Yit- a v - jjgh V , W 
zhak Rabin regarding ‘'.TM 

the expulsion of Pales- 

hnian families who do ? W ‘W 

noL possess Israeli- .. . M / 

issued residency papers. f 

Reports confirmed this . : ■ V 

week that the Israeli .- .- , 

military expelled Hanan ; 

Abu Sneineh, 22, of ■ > kl 
Hebron, and her child L : ' 

ot the pretext that they 11 

overstayed their visi- ? j t cases J n Gaza: One of the special 
tor's permits. hardship case families in Gaza Strip's bearh 

According to these re- c ° m P ls visited by an UNRWA social worker 
ports, Hanan, a Pales- Mohammad Jamil Saef 33, used to work in 
tinian Uving in Jordan, ™ Israeli cement factory, but he developed 
married hercousinDir- chest and lung ailments. He is now deemfri 
or in 1987 when n she medicaljy unfit to work while none ofhis iy- 
came to the West Bank en children is of working age . (UNRWA nin 
for a vjsit. Dirar then to) * * ' P*0- 


applied for a family re¬ 
unification permit for his wife 
but was twice denied. His new¬ 
born son,, however, was regis¬ 
tered ori his Israeli-army issued 
' i^enrity card, making him a resi- 
dentofllebrop,. ... 

A spokesperson , for die Israeli 
Civil ;administration doriied any 


reason the Israeli civil adminis¬ 
tration In the Gaza strip refused 
to register her on: her parents' 
identity cards was that he had 
named her "Intifada''. There is 
no law that says that a family 
cannot give a child that name. 


Civil:;administration doriied any ... , . 

" of thebxpulsiotiai ;• • ISRAELI ARitfY refusenUc 

N:b%.d^ L .a birtfi^cartifi- 26;days in Atilt MiUtary prison 
I fof'his for refusing to serve todiemj 

f ..daughter, :i#hp'Was bora 19 Jan- v 'for reasons of conscience ■ K&C 
; ftuig out yiat:Ui P i ler.waq on hunger strike'for 16 

; ; •• ■ 

' '"' •' -• • • 


n of those days to protest a 

decision to have him 

I w f® r 311 army uniform 
while m prison. 

• PALESTINIAN NA- 
/ TIONALISTS won a 

i sweeping victory in elec* 

- b °ns for the Gaza Bar 

M Association on 1 March, 

ceding only one of the 
seven seats in the associ¬ 
ation's leadership council 
to the Islamist group, 
r/ Fheih Abu Middein, the 

ch newly-elected chainnan 

er. °f A’c GBA announced 

n the election has put • 
i to rest.all doubts:about 

d wliere sympathies lay In 

lev- Gaza- "(The -election) 

>/ro- provided that the PEO's 

political line is gaining 
w dVo support of the mqjorf. . 
ly in the Strip", he said; - i 

year, naUonaUst 
candidates won 10 put 1 of 11 

seab in the Gaza Medical Asso- 
cinrion and four out of iiirie seats : 
ip lhe Gaza Engineers Associa¬ 
tion. 1 . 

Middein said the*irtain priority' 
of the new GBA council would 
be improving services to Pales¬ 
tinian detainees,; 

Gaza lawyer? h^ve defended 
detainees for free since the Inti¬ 
fada began in December 1987. 
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Faisal Al Hussemi: 


A dream 
deferred 

IS IT true that the dream of 
Arab unity has eluded us 
once again, and that this 
long-awaited goal has once 
more failed to materialise 
over the last few weeks 
when hopes were raised con¬ 
cerning qn eminent rap¬ 
prochement between Iraq 
and Syria? 

Judging by the facts that 
have crystaliscd recently in 
inter-Arab relations, one 
■nay conclude Mint the thaw 
that was expected in the re¬ 
lations between the two 
countries has - to say the 
least - been pul on hold for 
the time being. 

The Jordanian Parlia¬ 
ment should be given credit 
for trying to.bring about this 
Arab dream or forging an al¬ 
liance between the two 
countries. The important let¬ 
ter which was sent in die 
name of Jordan's Parliament 
bo the leaders of Syria and 
Iraq not only expresses the 
Jordanian people's deep- 
seated desire fur achieving 
Arab unity, but also reflects 
an enlightened awareness re¬ 
garding the best methods of 
responding to the challenges 
that face our nation j.c. col¬ 
lective Arab stand and ut¬ 
most co-ordination among 
our countries. 

But the fact that our Par¬ 
liament's responsible initia¬ 
tive has failed to materialise 
at this point should only 
prompt us to try again and 
again, because pan-Arab co¬ 
ordination (not to say unity) 
is our only fitting response 
to the dangers that face our 
nation. It is also still hoped 
that a new comprehensive 
sense of responsibility will 
ultimately prevail and put an 
end to this painful rift in the 
Arab stand. 

The over-all global trend 
of reconciliation and co¬ 
ordination among nations 
and countries (that had so 
little in common) should 
spur us jmo burying our own 
differences - no matter how 
unbridgeable they may seem 
- and joining this Universal 
march pf regional rfnd conti¬ 
nental co-opcration. In the 
emerging world of the nine¬ 
ties, there is simply no room 
for single admissions of 
countries. 

TKb. emerging dialogue 
will /also be conducted 
among^lctcs. If our dream 
of unity has failed to materi¬ 
alist-' now, we still hope that 
we will live up to the ex pec- 
.laiitm.s and rise up to the. 
diuiicuges before it is too 
lale. 
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Israel will have to face realities 


EDITORS NOTE: As the Is¬ 
raeli government debates propo¬ 
sals made by US Secretary of 
State James Baker on the peace 
process, specifically holding a 
dialogue with Palestinians in 
Cairo, /tl Quds Arabic daily of 
Occupied Jerusalem conducted 
an interview with the Palestinian 
activist Mr Faisal Al Husscini. 
Following arc excerpts from the 
interview: 

Q- Is the Isracli-Palcstinian dia¬ 
logue going to take place soon 
and do you think the Israelis are 
ready for such a step? 

A- Time is appropriate for hold¬ 
ing such a dialogue especially in 
the light of changes in the rules 
of tnc [ntcmaunnal political 
game and the developments in 
Europe. Power is no longer 
measured in terms of the number 
of tanks and airplanes. It is more 
inLo the area of economic poten¬ 
tials. These developments give 
the Palestinian side- strength and 
negatively affects the Israeli 
side. Therefore, there is some- 
kind of balance between the two 
sides and the balance is leaning 
towards the Palestinian side 
more than any lime before... we 
are getting stronger. 

We arc ready to sit at the nego¬ 
tiation table and to face the Is¬ 
raelis with confidence and with 
the feeling that we will not be 
cheated in these negotiations. 
But the main obstacles before 
negotiations arc attributed to the 
political fabric in Israel under 
Shamir, who is incapable of tak¬ 
ing any serious or historical de¬ 
cisions. These decisions will noL 
be taken until this fabric is gone. 
For almost a year everyone in 
the occupied territories has been 
talking about elections in the ter¬ 
ritories but in reality they (the Is¬ 
raelis) arc preparing for their 
own elections. 

Q- What about the participation 



Mr Faisal Al Husselni. 

of deportees and citizens of Jeru¬ 
salem in the Palestinian delega¬ 
tion? 

A-We consider every Palestinian 
outside (the territories), if he was 
a refugee from 1948 or 1967, a 
deportee. They arc part of the 
Palestinian people and their par¬ 
ticipation in the Palestinian dele¬ 
gation is natural. Until now no 
names have been suggested but 
when they arc it is only the PLO 
which will suggest them and not 
any other body. Palestinian poli¬ 
cy is drawn in Tunis and not by 
editors of foreign or Israeli pa¬ 
pers. 

Q- What is the effect of changes 
in Eastern Europe on both Israel 
and the Palestinian issue? 

A- Changes in Eastern Europe 
will definitely lead to more rea¬ 
listic trends inside Israel which 
can deal with reality in a way 
that will prepare for a just and 
lasting peace. 

Q- What about the election pro¬ 
posal? 

A -1 talked to leaders of the La¬ 
bour Party and said: You talk 


about holding Palestinian elec¬ 
tions and you know that with or 
without elections the representa¬ 
tive of the Palestinian people is 
the PLO. The problem is not in 
the Palestinian side but in the Is¬ 
raeli side. You don't have a gov¬ 
ernment capable of dealing deci¬ 
sively with the situation. In 
reality we are not talking about 
Palestinian elections but Israeli 
elections. And all this talk about 
plans and the Baker plan and the 
ten point plan and the Palestini¬ 
an representation and the Egyp¬ 
tian role and the agenda... all 
these questions and suggestions 
should actually be directed to¬ 
wards Israel for it to change its 
political formula so as to be¬ 
come more realistic. 

The conflict between Likud 
and Labour and the heated de¬ 
bates going on in the Israeli po¬ 
litical arena lately, prove that the 
Palestinian issue is the cause of 
these debates and conflicts with¬ 
in these trends. 

Before (he Intifada it was not a 
priority for them. Now it is the 
other way around. (In the past) 
the Palestinian rejections were 
enough to foil any plan or pro¬ 
ject (for peace) but with the Inti¬ 
fada and the open'policies of the 
PLO the Israelis were not given 
the opportunity to close the Pal¬ 
estinian file through Palestinian 
rejections. In addition, the Israe¬ 
lis are finding themselves in a 
position where they have to an¬ 
swer questions and these an¬ 
swers require them to debate and 
research... in the end they will 
have to face reality and face cri¬ 
ses on their sides. All of this is a 
result of die Intifada. 

Q * What is your comment on the 
decision to extend the closure of 
universities? 

A- The closure of universities 
and educational institutions is a 
big crime against Palestinian 
youth. The Israeli authorities 


have committed this crimv 
cause of their fear of whS 
mg on inside the occupied^), 
tones It is asonof coQ 
punishment which is n3.r 
internationally. There were 
surcs to re-open the univ«5S 
and we hope the auihoriiie/3 
reverse their dangerous orders 
that these institutions will rwiaa i 
a beacon for education and fa. ! 
dom of Lhought. f 

r 

Q- What about current ecoiwii: 1 
conditions in the occupied areas’ 1 
A- Despite of the decrease in fo! 
buying power of Palestiniansani! 
the pressures forced uponus.fei 
Palestinian economy has &' 
cceded in its attempt to coven! 
good part of its needs through ti 
cal industries. This was at ihcu | 
pensc of most luxuries, botii 
think the Palestinian people b: 
managed to build most of ihcfc, 
frastrocture of the Palestinial 
economy. 

Q- Arc there any real causes b; 
optimism? 

A- Personally, I am optimistic*’ 
the outcome of the polnki 
changes in Israel. They (ihefcj 
raelis) are going to face 
and answer questions • qis 
lions which need answerer! 
these answers require them: 
take a stand. This has caused l\ 
radical right in Israel to fin 
and what we sec today (of chi- 
inside the Likud is not a passr. 
event., these new positions tei 
Israel will eventually prepare & 
a new Israeli policy across ft 
political map of Israel. ; 

They have to respond todur.- 
es and to Palestinian nation 
rights. There are incretf; 
American pressures on Israel i 
cause a certain movement, btfl' 
cannot define the limits of sjl 
movement and I don't know in 
will be enough to get us whsi* 
want. 


Islam : an overestimated 'global threat' 


By Sajid Rizvi 
Special io The Star 

LONDON - For more than a 
decade now 'Islamic fundamen¬ 
talism' has preoccupied strate¬ 
gists and analysts worldwide, 
and in recent months it has been 
presented by pundits as the next 
potential threat to the world 
community, replacing the fast 
dissolving spectre of commu¬ 
nism. 

But the ease for Islamic fun¬ 
damentalism as a global ihreaL 
may have been overstated, says 
Professor Paul Wilkinson, while 
dial for the forces of interdepen¬ 
dence remains understated. 

Wilkinson, director of die 
London-based Research Insti¬ 
tute for the Study qf Conflicl 
und Terrorism, said in an inter¬ 
view, "Islamic fundamentalism 
has been overestimated os a 
kind of global dircal to stability. 
I believe the forces of v interde¬ 
pendence, the economic Impera¬ 
tive of co-operation between, 
for example, the oil-producer 
countries and the major consu¬ 
mer countries, between, the 
highly industrialised hi-tech 


countries and the medium-t ec h 
and low-tech countries, are such 
and the pressures are so strong 
and the linkages so developed 
dial I do not really believe that 
Fundamentalism will Subvert 
those links." v 

M He said" he saw evidence of 

strong forces of opinion" within 
Iran itself which favoured mod¬ 
eration and stronger links with 
the industrial world. By most 
current histories of the phenome¬ 
non. Islamic- fundamentalism 
grew out of Iran's confront Lion 
with the,United State# Ad be¬ 
came an expression of w dis¬ 
possessed or frustrated gfoups in 
countries with Islamic popula- 
lions - from the Soviet Union to 
Western Europe. 

A more Bnpbrtant ideological 
threat, in Professor Wilkinson's 
view, was posed by atavistic na¬ 
tionalism. Nationalism can be a 
splendid son of self- 
determination* movement which 
is genuine, totally liberative and 
constructive," he said. But recent 

gpSflrc 

. It is so easy for' national 


groups to be led astray by extre¬ 
mists,” said Wilkinson. Every 
time a new nationalist wave rais¬ 
es its head, he said, "my tenden¬ 
cy is to ask the question which, I 
think, we should all be asking 
about some of- the movements 
now voicing natonal grievances 
in Eastern Europe: Are you an 
amicable nationalism? Are you 
really seriously Intending to co¬ 
operate internationally when you 
find your own voice, or are you 
really desiring |o avenge some 
historical memoiy?" 

The world tdiinot, he said, 
cope with a revival of atavistic 
and destructive nationalism." 

While he saw communism in 
retreat everywhere, including - 
intellectually and morally" - in 
China, he found no major uni- 
versalist ideology to match the 
apparent staying power of a lib¬ 
eral democratic theory. 

“The trouble 1 is that liberal 
democratic theory with its oapi- 
^lisuc economlc ideas has got 
stuck ip the groove of national 
development wifft some: regional 
progress; in the European Com¬ 


munity towards integiatic®, ^ 
without any really develops 
teniational theory, 

"The real challenge now ui 

develop a liberal democrat 

ory for the international^ 
he said. ;”What 
should we be constraGMi 
bring about that level ^ 
dom, of individual hwdj 
prosperity and weU-he^ . 
we take for granted, 
world as a whole." h 
I n this transitional 

said, Islam emerged as apj 

ful movement but relahv^ 
influential politically than 

’TtSS^grf, 

fundamentalism. 

still very much ativeWp ^ 

going fo bevapo^V 

challenge 

munism provide 0 

16 However, 

that a "mixture of fge&j 
militancy, wlth.-SCh^ jKj K 

nflriohalismSi'.Tl^ufi 
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Pste and Character 

makes whaf fote^r chLac^wa^H^ lhe question of what 
class about six years ^I wSS f lilc raiure 
etna ting novel, "Lord Jim" Conrad's fas- 

thc students to state his views ™ ih£ P™ f f SSOraskcd each of 
her that I strongly argued that it is di/imr^S 1S ? ue ‘ * remem- 
one and ultimate say on his fun L ? ,nd,vi( ?ual who has the 
argument that man Mm the 

^you plant you harvest." I then LkrJ mK orc ***■ 
can stand in the wav of K tcd 1 sa,d that noth inn 

vidual who plays his cards righ" lhe wiiI «* ind£ 

back^ in life later. I ,ook 

How naive I used io be" I tell and c y ni cism 

from the many unvoluntiw jouJSeva JUn l L'? hcnev <; r 1 recover 

! f 
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The association's board of di¬ 
rectors comprising 16 members 
will hold its second convention 
lor this year in Petra in June. 

• The second in a continuing se- 
senior level meetings was 
held in Amman on Tuesday, 6 
March, focusing on possible 
ways to improve the financial 
environment in the Kingdom. 

The discussion was led by Dr 
All H. Magableh, of the Faculty 
of Economics in the Department 
of Banking and Finance at Yar- 
mouk University. Dr Magableh 
analysed "The economic dimen¬ 
sions of foreign exchange rate 
fluctuations on Jordan", the audi¬ 
ence participated with numerous 
comments and questions. 

The meeting, followed by din¬ 
ner served in the Al Waha Bail- 
room of the Marriott Hotel, was 
sponsored by the Private Servic¬ 
es Development Project (PSDP) 

In co-operation with the Jordani¬ 
an Association of Certified Pub¬ 
lic Accountants. PSDP is under 
the direction of the Ministry of * 


Planning, funded by USAID 
' and implemented by the interna¬ 
tional professional service firm 
of De-Ioute & Touche. 

The evening concluded with 
remarks by Mr Samih T. Dar- 
wazah. Chairman or the Jordan 
Traders Association and General 
Manager of Al Hikma Pharma¬ 
ceuticals. Mr Darwazah present¬ 
ed his experience in promoting 
exports and the problems he has 
faced regarding the fluctuation 
of exchange rates, particularly 
over the pasttwo years. 

Thomas S. Shllen, Jr., Ac- 
counting/Auditing Sector Direc¬ 
tor of PSDP, served as host of 
the evening's programme. He ex¬ 
pressed great satisfaction with 
the enthusiastic response of all 
concerned, and looked forward 
to the riext meeting in this series 
to be held in the near future. Ou- 
sama G. Ghannoum, Jordanian 
Cbumeipart in PSDPs Market¬ 
ing Sector,, introduced Mr Dar¬ 
wazah, and closed the meeting. 

• THE NOOR Al-Hussein 
Foundation's National Music 


office man- ; 
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CongratulRtioDs!! 
Gradu^tiohsi appoint- :: 
ments.engagements, wed- 
, f dings, newborns, promo-.'. 

tions; special awards, , : 

■ : excellent achieyepien ts..,! 

' Drop uS a.lirie arid, senda 
; photo,,‘,)ye will riin it free 
j!: ,; of charge in TheStar's ■ i " 
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Ha ' nS25 C 7- tory and foe British 
Council in Amman presented the 

— nl„ US BntJsh P ianisI John 

Clegg m recital at 8 pm on Mon- 

!?' March at the 
Royal Cultu- 
"" ral Centre. 
ith . The recital 
“* included 
'' works by 
" Mozan, Fa- 
“ ore, iiszt and 
Rachmaninof 
' f, in addition 
“ to British 
“ composers 
n Edward . , _ 

y MacDoweU John Cle 88 
0861-1908) 

Alan Rawsthrone (1905- 

f Mr Clegg is Jordan's most ree- 

i tt?, ?S?- lca !, vi8iIor the 
I HT d K,n l dom -He first played 
j in Amman m 1969. V y 

i h ® a r Si l >“. ca,l ® r University, 

5,® v v,ded u h “ ume between 
teaching mathematics and the no 
less ngorous demands of a re¬ 
markable, series of conceit-tours 
across the world, playing both , 
solo works and concertos. j 

Mr Clegg studied music with i 
the distinguished teacher, the , 
ate Herbert Fryer, and after ! 
three years study at Jesus col- t 

Sr^& v f. hl! firal ; 

Since then he has, in addition C 

,L g }^?^ erous c0ncer ts fo * 

the Unjted Kingdom, appeared r 
in many countries worldwide B 
Freqqem_tours to the Middle 

East, the Far East and Europe are I 

' jntajpersed with visits to Ona- E 
Au S & ro - Sou,h »»<• i 


_ Abdullah Abu Muddein 

p m 11 . 1 inaugurate Monday l 
n J he Apple Expo. 9t 

- rin h rr H pl3CC 31 SS Mm 

rwti HoteK This third anntu 
event is organised by Ideal Syl 
terns to show latest software^ 

co 1 _ rnputer fodusiry 
Apple Macintosh's ponable com 
pnter will make its debut LTr 

said-fiSMs 

“; e ‘^K Mposiiion 

*nt5 ti C ,al ' m0Ud Taha re - 

week as 
president of 
the Jordan 
Plastic Arts 
association. 

The associ¬ 
ation held 
its adminis¬ 
trative elec¬ 
tions last 
week and 
elected Mr 

fa^asits Mahmoud Taha 

new President. NPmat Al Nasr 

Ahmad Hasaan 
and Muhammad : Abu Zrela 

tS5J lU »?. e !S cUjd 10 ^ admffiS 

Tb® Membership 
Committee was comprised oT 

ri A^i A i?^r 8 ' K« lr am Ai Nlin- . 
Bandit 1 Ghonl 411(1 Il,ssan Al 


Bee 


'• MS ROYAL Highness 
Prince F»M Ibn Al Hussehi 


DirS..n^ ad A bdo1 Rufroiai 
Durecior OeneraTof Abdal Ha 

in^ h homai! F ®*ndalion re 
Sf 11 ™ bmne on Saturday 3n 
a week-loij tou 
to took him to Kuwait and Ri 

c y Stofafffi iC ‘ enimc ani 
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The Sphinx: A victim of 
its own success 

By Deborah Pugh 

CAIRO - After years of argument over the future of the Pyra¬ 
mids and what to do about damage to the Sphinx in particular, 
the Egyptian Antiquities Organisation (EAO) has embarked on 
a new renovation programme. This has coincided with the re¬ 
cent inauguration of a sewage draining scheme for the Pyramids 
area, the first practical step to protect the 4,800-year-old Sphinx 
from rising sewage water. 

The magnificent / j \ 

limestone figure, on /'\ \ 

the outskirts of Cai- ' \ /. ' \ \ 

ro, and which said to \A: ■ JM 

depict the Pharaoh \ ' xi i 
Chephren, has been deteri- \ /T d 

orating ever since a pcotec- / 
live covering of sand was re- / ™ 

moved from its 240-foot high /' 
body in the 1920s. Its expo- f; (ft 
sure took place just as rapid f \£. % ■■ i'-j 
industrial, agricultural and \ 'SeJBp Jra 

tourism development be- / 

can in Egypt. Each sector . _ 

has added to the physical t [.> ^if I ^.^-3 

pressures on Egypt's hcri- V Lr I W/ 

tage of Pharaonic, Ro- ) ■■■■ • 7 

man, Christian and Is- A f 

lamic monuments. yrv - : = visits. 

The sewage draining scheme is aimed at cleaning up the 
squatter settlement at Nazlct Essimman, which has mush¬ 
roomed over the lust decade in the shadow of the Pyramids, 
drawn by the dollars of the thousands of tourists who arrive dai¬ 
ly in their huge tour buses. Waste water from the village is ab¬ 
sorbed by the porous limestone from wliich the Sphinx is 
carved and that eventually crumbles the rock. 

Apart from the rising water table and the polluting effect of 
the tour buses, the settlement's sewage and fires generate 
chemical pollutants three limes greater than the limit permitted 
in archaeological areas", says Dr Fekri Hassan, an archaeolo¬ 
gist heading the panel of experts studying the area's problems. 

Hassan has a vision of the Pyramids terrain as a ’'sanctuary". 
But his vision is bitterly opposed by the commercial interests it 
would curb. Much of the squatter settlement would be removed 
including die trashy shops selling "authentic" Pharaonic souve¬ 
nirs. The huge tour buses belching fumes would be banned 
from the immediate vicinity and replaced with an electric cart 
shuttle service. 

The plan has generated much controversy but the Minister of 
Culture, Farouk Hosni, who is responsible for Egypt’s ontioui- 
ues, appears set to back it. 

Specialists recognise that it is not enough to protect only the 
immediate environment of the Sphinx: Air pollution in Cairo is 
so intense that a wide-ranging programme is required. The gov¬ 
ernment is already commuted to limit pollution by installing fil¬ 
ters on the three stale cement factories located only a few miles 
from the Giza plateau on which the Sphinx crouches. These fac- ; 
tones spew out a staggering 2,000 tonnes of cement dust daily 
But no action has been taken to reduce the car pollution pla¬ 
guing the health of 12 million Cairenes as well as scouring the 
surfaces of the city's historic buildings. 

TTk high-sulphur petrol used by the city’s one million care 
emu sulphuric and nunc emissions which attack the surface of 
Sphinx ^ °l“Cr monuments, producing a ihin crust, says 
Dr El Goresy, an Egyptian scientist. "With the first sand storm 
these thin layers are sand-blasted and a fresh surface becomes 
exposed. 

This constant removal of the surface has led to a loss of detail 
or the Sphinx s features which will soon be impossible to re¬ 
store. woric will begin soon on bonding the cracks which give 
nse to serious concern, especially since part of a shoulder fell 

of the HAO* ag °’ prampUng thc dismissal o f toe then chairman 

Its new head. Professor Sayed Tewfiq, told journalists in Cai- 
Uial wor K was 8° in S ahead on the Sphinx. He said 
ihc situauon was critical and that renovations had started with 

liKH^rn 0 ! 7£ n 9 to its 1962 condition. 
UNESCO and the Getty Conservauon Institute are providing 

Tewfiq s urgency in proceeding with the restoration of the 
SpWHX. which is still suffering from former hasty interventions 

PAn^ C0nl 5 ast lhe World Bank ’ s difficulty in getting 
pVO to respond over the resioraiion of four Pharaonic tomll 
suffering from the cffails of Egypt's outstanding success in en¬ 
couraging tourists to visit historic sites. 


• REHEARSALS ARE under¬ 
way for the puppet production 
"Sandoug Jaddati: Hikayat" 
(Talcs from My Grandmother's 
chest", which will be shown to 
the public in 14 performances, 
spread over nine days, starting 
17 March. 

The play, which will be pre- 



SESSffl^SSSSg SST’ 

SSL^ fW W ° rkS 10 prowct exquisite Z mS^ ^ N 

Tewfiq had dismissed the elegant proiotyijc oitmoscd hv .h* w Unda ^ : ^ best of 

Swedes, for the protection of the murals ofTc SyJnStf ffihf x * Itali 

as being too like a boutique". The EAO failed however to homemade p 

come up with an alternative plan during the decade in whichW Fr ? h ^Prcss: Every 

credit was available. 15 c 1 n wn,c " ™ « lunchtime, A1 Mans 

Tourism is currently Egypt's number two foreign currency features a special l 

tamer, generating oyer USa& billion in 1989. HaSng heavily f el *0 executive c 

gWK industry, the World Bank is nenS J™* w,u * prepared 

r° w,dl decayed antiquities will at- ul ®? t 50 3W* donVhavi 

tract few tounsts. (PANOS) ^ “ and lunch hasn't been v 
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Canada, Royal Jorda¬ 
nian Airlines conduct 
aviation course 

• A SECOND three-week 
course on Management of Air¬ 
line Commercial Services and 
Computer Applications started 
on 3 March in Amman. The first 
course, which met with resound¬ 
ing success, was held in Amman 
in March 1989. 

The course, organised by the 
Montreal-based International 
Aviation Management Training 
Institute (IAMTI), is presented 
in association with Royal Jorda¬ 
nian Airlines. 

The objective of the course is 
to provide airline managers with 
the skills and knowledge in die 
use of the personal desk-top 
computer as a cost effective 
management tool and its specific 
applications in the airline indus¬ 
try. 

The course is designed for 
managers in the airline industry, 
who are not computer special¬ 
ists, and who have a requirement 
for increased knowledge in the 
use of computer technology in 
the areas of strategic marketing 
and commercial services. It cov¬ 
ers such areas as advanced man¬ 
agement concepts and applica¬ 
tions, specialised applications in 
airlines market research and 
forecasting, route planning, pay- 
load control, yield management, 
product design, passenger and 
cargo services and fleet plan¬ 
ning. 

The course is attended by 27 
participants from 14 different 
countries, namely: Bangladesh, 
Botswana, China, Czechoslova¬ 
kia, Dubai, India, Jordan, Ku¬ 
wait, Mozambique, Poland, Sier¬ 
ra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania and 
Yemen Democratic Republic. 

WHAT'S on at the 
Marriott 

Wednesdays: Steak special in 
f e newly reopened A1 Walima 
Restaurant. 

Thuredays: Mexican Night in 
ai Mansaf restaurant. Every- 

Sfm fe 0Ufite Me xican dishes 
from chile con came to burritos 
and fqjuas, etc. 

ChineseNi 8ht atAl 

Sundays: The best of Italy: the 
Mamou's special Italian buffet 
with fresh homemade pasta. 

Fresh Express: Every weekday 
at lunchtime, A1 Mansaf reS 

a sp< ? iai iunci > 

ret for the executive on the go- 
lunch will be prepared a la nun- 
uie.soyou JonVhTvetoS 
and lunch hasn't been waiting for 
you! A1 Mansaf: naon-3:3() g pm 
every weekday. 


sented by the Noor A1 Hussein 
Foundation, in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Culture, is writ¬ 
ten, designed, produced and per¬ 
formed by Wafa Qusous, who 
will be assisted in manipulating 
the puppets by Munir Qaddou- 
mi, and Mohammad A1 Amr. 

The production is an education 
a play that seeks to provoke the 
imagination of the audience to 
explain the elaborate embroidery 
which decorates Jordanian and 
Palestinian national dresses, in 
the hope that this will deepen the 
respect for and pride in our heri¬ 
tage. 

In addition to the public per¬ 
formances, to be held at the Roy¬ 
al Cultural Centre's Studio Thea¬ 
ter, there will be 18 morning 
performances in schools 
throughout the Greater Amman 
area. 


Agenda 


Films 

• The British Council presents 
the feature film "Heavenly Pur¬ 
suits", Wednesday 14 March at 
6:00 pm. 

• The Flrench Cultural Centre 
presents the feature film "Le 
Ciel est a Vous” starring Made¬ 
leine Renaud, Monday 12 March 
at 8.00 pm. 

• The Gothe Institue presents 
the video film "Stella", starring 
Dietlinde Turan and Judy Win¬ 
ter. Tuesday 13 March at 8:00 
pm. 

• The American Center 
presents the feature film "All 
About Eve" starring Betty Da¬ 
vis. Thursday 8 March and Sun¬ 
day 11 March, at 7:00 pm. 

Lectures 

• The YWCA Cultural Commit¬ 
tee of Amman presents Dr Nasri 
Khoury who will lecture on 
'Medical Implications of Israe¬ 
li Practises in Palestine”, Satur- 

• Match al 7:00 P m al 

YWCA in Amman. 

• Mr Philippe Bee will give a 
lecture on "De Gaulle, 

L homme du 18 Juin" at the 
French Cultural Centre. Tuesday 
13 March at 6:00 pm. 

• Goethe Institue presents Dr 
Michael Meineckc who will 
speak on "Muslim Architecture 
or the Hawran and Hamman 
Manjak at Busra", Saturday 10 
March at 8:00 pm. 

• ACOR presents Dr Alistair 
Northcdge in a lecture on his 
survey and excavations at Sa- 
marra, fraq, Sunday 11 March 
at 7:00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

• Seven Iraqi Artists; Shaker 

h^n A i , d ' Salem M Dab- 
S]i R .^ e _ AI Nasiri, Sadi Al 

mS! * TaIeb * Mohammed 
^ ah ™ dd *P and Isamail Fatah, 

ha l H Z d jhoman Foundation 

5 Akrit rvi?? until 

daily from 10 am V 
to 5 pm, except Fridays. 

Rnvnt^Hj *i e Wtonage 0 f His '■ 

.5 ighness Ra'd : 

bln Zaid and Her Royal High- 
nws Princess MnjidaJRa'd 8 ^ 

Mohim^^ n by arti5t HisHain ) 
M^ammad Edghaim Will,;: 
open Monddy 12 March ar thi^ * 

WHnn C ^ tUral Centre - The ex^’ 

bttion wdlrun until 17 Marcfc^,;: 



Recipe 


Chicken parfaituiiih 
chicken 
liver and 
mushrooms 


Parfail Dez Volatile Aux Fotes DeVa. 
latlle El Cepes 

M prepared byCarlZeantuns head 
chef at Amra Forum Hotel, Am¬ 
man. 

Ingredients 

300G/U0Z 
Lean chicken 
Pate salt and 
while pepper 
Generous 
pinch of 
gmundginger 
Generous 
pinch of car¬ 
damom 
1 Egg white, Hghtfy beaten 
75G/30Z flour panada 
35QMI/12FL OZ whipped cream 
150G/5OZ chicken Livers 
150G/50Z mushrooms, washed 
1-2 tablespoon oil 
Butter for greasing 
Madeira aspic 

3 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1-Litrefl ¥4 pint pale mould 

Method: 

Cut the chicken in to strips, sprinkle 
with the pate salt, pepper and spices 
and chill for at least 2-3 kours. Mince 
twice through the finest blade of the 
mincer. Over ice, first beat in the light 
fy beaten egg white and then gradual¬ 
ly add the sieved panada. Push the 
mixture through a sieve and beat in 
lhe whipped cream a spoonful at a 
time. 

Remove all skin and blood vessels frn 
the chicken livers, and cut into small 
pieces. Dice the mushrooms. Quickly 
fiy the chicken livers and mushroom 
separately in hot oil, drain and 
fold into theforcemeat, line the but¬ 
tered mould ivfth roasting JUm, add 
the forcemeat and smooth the top. 
Fold the excess film over the foremast, 
cover the mould and cook, (nawaier 
bath, for about 40 minutes, with water 
at a gentle simmer. 

When cool turn out thepasfait, care¬ 
fully remove the film, cover with Ma¬ 
deira aspic, sprankle well with parsley 
and cover again with madeira aspic. 
Leave in the refrigerator to set and 
then arrange over a bed of diced Ma¬ 
deira aspic. 



Wedbclt /Of 

• Iman Qustandi Saba to Sa¬ 
mir Jubran Salah. 

• Ghadeer Muhammad to Sa¬ 
mir Sarsour. . . . | ! 

• Taghreed Ayoub Sabaou’ 
neh to Yousef Ilias Batarsen- 

• SamiehOdeh AlHoura» 110 
Wael Mfadi SafadL 

• Nawal Nawaf SbaWD. 
Hashed Rasbed AlKha tiQ.v 

Subscribe.. 

Save..;; 

Enjoy^#| : ' 

Call ul? nbW; 64829?; : 
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By Maggie James Durban-bom R nl ;™ ^ 

Special to the Star her husband 

LONDON-President F.W. dc ma^y S y^ f“ 

Klerk of South Africa walks a profcssorTi the rtnv S0C - 00gy 
precarious political tightrope. Natal and has held ^ fSI - y of 
By releasmg Nelson Mandela stand aaainst nnfii. £ P® raisl ont 
and lifting lhe ban on the out- she w d225 hw ? 1 ; in 1981 
Jawed African National Con- for five 3 "Sf 0 ? ^ 
gress and the South African Mandela. lTv«SkJ2?* ?S r,ie 
Communist Party he has grati- dela’s instimSS!?SM®"- 
fied the majority black popula- phy was wriiten w b !P &m - 
tlon of the country. But the pres- "At best it ml she admUs: 
idem has to assuage the fears of him. I hoDe m rhi? lap ? taUon of 
many white South Africans and based on su^h eKh fl H«, b, ° 8 ^ aphy 
maintain their confidence in his views will be 2?? C ‘ “Im¬ 
policies towards racial equality. Nevertheless °" e da y-" 

It is the whites who have abso- account of the life delailcd 
lute cower in the country and man - Z ^ 
own 87 percent of the land. The sphere - and l^ pfc ,n hls 
hard-line right-wingers regard of a lifetime ng CV0catI0n 
him as a traitor for his actions. fered bv Mn°^^Ppraccution suf- 
Who can blame the reload Cmi * 

Wack people of Souih Africa for Rising in nf 

regarding Nelson Mandela as a ANC which of ^ 

saviour? Despite 27 years of in & S Sj fg g ■ 1 »*. 

careerauon, he has remained a inent msStS S? 1 !? a B™!' 
man of stature and dignity with African sZnTlSri - 
an indomitable spirit. Higher a lawvpr LTi* He 5 ua,lfied as 
Than Hope .written by Fatima ship with OlivwTami^ 3 ™^" 
Meerand published by Hamish treated ihfir int-i , 

Hamilton, is an absorbing biog ti^c; rc^Lcf l^ k u t 

"J? 11 on whom many were their full-time vocation 11100 
people laySLtS year *1960 consohSd $? * 

atea* - — : 

ana white m a way that no single t 


wilIHUVC 


■ "V VI 


dawn 








Sn h ir ■ 0nc in U,c of 
South Africa. Sharpcvillc," she 

JJJ br °ughi to a head black 
agony and white tyranny. For 

9hiS, n -m cnca P su Iatcd his life. 

toe beginning of 
the end of his personal, physical 
freedom in the country." At 
Sharpcvillc, near Cape Town 
the police opened fire on 5,000 
peaceful black protesters - 69 
w ^ k,1,cd a °d 180 wounded. 

Thc world was horrified by 
the massacre," recounts thc au¬ 
thor. In South Africa the situa¬ 
tion was getting out of control- 


Commerce and Industry, fearful 

fnL!? eir u Urviv L al - callt *l for rc- 
rms, but the Verwoerdian 
Government was the iouahe« 
the Nationalists would produce 

LZ™ ncal il 

a Jd fmm’ Ma . ndc,a was exoner- 
? c bargc of treason 
after Inal that had lasted for five 
years. Subsequently, he was to 
disappear and carry on his activi¬ 
ties under-ground.' "Nelson 
planned a strategy wherebv hr* 
would keep the government con¬ 
stantly engaged but himself dis- 
^rot and inaccessible. 
The black public thrilled at die 

crcalcd - 

f° r J c,son dlcre was anxiety, 
loneliness and a change or bed - 

when there was one - practically 
every night. There were mo- 
merns when he wondered why 

aml 'fh, Ch ° SCn U,c P aUl h0 
and the answer was always the 

™h C '., Hc h 2 d u not chosca toe 
path, die path had chosen him" 
says Fatima Mccr ' 

Imprisoned in 1962, it wus in 
the fo low 108 ^ Mandela 
Prominent leaders in 
the ANC were brought to trial, 
charged with sabotage and at- 
Kmpting to overthrow die state 

M 0 cnd of whfl t became 
known ns the Rivonia Trial, in 


w?. 6 ?’ M? ndela was sentenced to 
lue imprisonment. 

Fatima Meeds book highlights 
Of Winnie Sb 
JtodelaJs imprisonment in 

Jiiemaiional. As the 
m 9 S ^osed so the memory of 
Mandela dimmed, leaving Win- 
,lc vcr y, much to her own re¬ 
sources, she reveals. “For Win¬ 
nie, survival without Nelson 
became possible only by surviv- 
ing like him and dj Ihrew^- 
scu into political activity". 

Shortly after his release from 
pnson Nelson Mandela rcS- 

? 64 Wh ™n hC Said 01 his ^ i" 
h. ' . P unn £ m y lifetime I 
have dedicated my life t 0 this 
struggle of the African people. I 
bavc fought against white domi- 
nauM mdi have fought against 
dof ? un:i tion. I have cher- 
JjS?? !h ? ,de f d of ticmocratic and 
free society in which all persons 
live together in harmony with 

11 is ® id «i 
which 1 hope to live Tor, and to 

see realised. But, if need be, it is I 
for whlch ! 3/11 Prepared 

higher than hope a 

biography of Nelson Mandela. 

ton h" HHmish Hamil¬ 

ton. Hardback. JEI5.99. pp429. 
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By GARY LARSON 



"^Mnd'aiiiT 0 ^ 0 ^ ,he HBndBr80n 8 f or i 
d and c °me look b! this thing." 
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The Porlrall ol Dorian Gray and hie dog 
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the hunt. Neenddhhali woLild 
5SP*JMtlWSiponiy •- ^often employing 
Madly club-poison fraga. 


"Sm. Agnes? |p a just Kevin." 
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Programmes of Jordan Television from ID to 16 March 


ENGLISH PROGRAMME . 

SATURDAY 

8:30 - Annie McGuire, "Soft Heart¬ 
ed Annie": Annie's new administra¬ 
tive position is tested when she is 
Taccd with firing Rita, a long term, 
though incompetent employee. Her 
soft heart leads her to an alternate 
solution but her plan backfires and 
puis her own job in jeopardy. 

■hOO • Good Evening Jordon, The 
Arabic Coffee: A documentary spot¬ 
lighting some of the instruments of 
hospitality, deep rooted in Jordanian' 
culture. 

10:00 - News In English. 

10:20 • Feature Film, The Rig 
■Hack Pill, starring Robert Rtack: A 
Imutuous trail links murder to cor¬ 
ruption in liighptaccs. When he be¬ 
comes an unwilling murder suspect, 
private aye Joe dancer trends a dan¬ 
gerous path ns he uncovers corrup¬ 
tion and disgrace in a powerful polit- 

tcal family. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 • Who's (lie Hum, 'Sleeptalk, 
Sweet Talk": Sleep-talking cm ha¬ 
rasses Angela... and Sweet talking 
helps her overcome that embarrass¬ 
ment. 

9:10 - Documentary: Red Dynasty. 
In 1989 Links entered Ticnenmen 
Square in Peking to quell a popular 
uprising against the communists, 
litis same square witnessed the birth 
of the People's Republic. 

10:00 - News In English. 

10:20 - A mini-series. 

MONDAY 

8:30 - Empty Nest: A story of a 
dedicated physician and his cffoiis 
to save life. 

9:10-A Tale or Two Cities. 

10:00 - News in English 
10:20 - Midnight Caller, Take 
Back The Street": Jack Kellian, on 
the Midnight Caller, mounts a cam¬ 
paign against drugs and traffickers. 

TUESDAY 

8:30 - Mr Belvedere. 

9:10 - Goya, Ep 3 "Cayetan": The 
continuing story of the Spanish mus¬ 
ter painteT, Goya. This episode also 
focuses on the bloody period of 
Spanish history in the 18th century. 
10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 - Hunter, "Shield of Honour'': 
Hunter is called upon to handle ad¬ 
ministrative problems in the office, 
and chases a murderer, all at one and 
the same time. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 - The Nutt House, "My Man 
Talking ton": A new kind of manage¬ 
ment takes over at the Nuit House., 
and the winds of change have an im¬ 
mediate negative effect on the staff. 
9:10 - Panorama, "Mandela is 
Free": This episode tries in answer 
the difficult question. Can majority 
rule (Democracy) work in South Af¬ 
rica. 

10:00 - News In English. 

10:20 • Final Run, F.p 4: In this ep¬ 
isode, Jeff discovers Uiai Danny has 
assumed a new personality, a new 
passport., and plans to leave For ... 
Bruit. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 - A Different World: Tho con¬ 
tinuing adventures of Dwain.. who 
invites his girlfriends to a cosy set¬ 
ting.. have the surprise of his Ufel 
9:10 • Basketball. 
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M Women of San Quentin ", feature film Thursday at 10:20 


10:00 News in English. 

10:20 - Movie of die week. Women 
of San Quentin (Movie for Televi¬ 
sion), starring Stella Stevens Debbie 
Allen: Based on a true story, 
"Women of San Quentin" is a pow¬ 
erful. dramatic account of the emo¬ 
tional and physical stress faced by 
an elite contingent of female guards 
employed at San Quentin Prison in 
California where the all-male popu¬ 
lation numbers more than 3,000 con¬ 
victs. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 - Coach: This episode focuses 
on the optimistic approach one 
should have towards life. 

9:10 - Thirty-something, "New 
Job": Hope competes with Michael's 
new job for his attention after the 
miscarriage of their baby, 

10:00 • News In English. 

10:20 ■ The Fremantle Conspiracy: 
John Boyle O'Reilly is the brilliant 
young soldier of Her Majesty's 10th 
Hussars. Refusing to kill innocent 
people, he finds himself convicted 
of treason for being in league with 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood. 
He and his companions arc sent to 
Western Australia. After making a 
brilliant escape, O'Reilly vows to re¬ 
turn to liberate the Fenians and be 
reunited with the woman he loves. 


FRENCH PROGRAMM E 
SATURDAY 

5:00 - Champs Elysees: A variety 
programme presented by Michel 
Druckcr, featuring, Gerard Blan¬ 
chard? Marcel Amon and Chanial 
Goya, ' 

7:00 - News In French. 

7:15 - Sauvage et Beau: A docu- 
moniKry programme about wild ani¬ 
mals. 


SUNDAY 

6:00 - Tel Pere Tel Fils: A drama 
serie. 

6:20 - L'cole des fans: a programme 
for children. This week's guest is 
Pierre Ferret. 

7:00 - News In French. 

7:15 - Aujourd'hul en France: A 
cultural magazine. This week: The 
detective story, Auther Leo MaleL 

MONDAY 

6:00 - Arsene Lupin, Eps. 5: A de¬ 
tective drama serie. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 . The Weekly Sport Maga- 

TUESDAY 

6:10 - Des Chlffres et des lettres: 
A game show programme. 

6:30 - L'Appart: A drama serie, 
7:00- News In French. 

7:15 ■ AJourd'hul en Jordanie: A 
local magazine presented by Saleh 
Modi, featuring local current affairs. 

WEDNESDAY 

6:00-Aventures voyages: A docu¬ 
mentary programme. 

7:00-News In French. 

7:15-French varieties. 

THURSDAY 

6:10 - Tei Pere Tel Fils: A drama 
sene. 

6:30 - La Chance aux Chansons: 
A variety programme: This week's 
guest is the singer Charles TVenot. 

7.15 -Sciences a UUne: A docu¬ 
mentary programme. 

FRIDAY 

g.-.M-. Antoinette: A tele- 

7:00-Newsin French. 

7:15 r French varieties. ■ 
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Dean Stockwell 

Making a return 

EDITOR'S NOTE: 

Dean Stockwell has 
had the strangest of 
Hollywood careers. A 
child star in the 1940s, 
he had brief success as 
a young man, then fell 
into a long decline 
"when I was barely 
able to keep alive." In 
1982 he began playing 
character parts, result¬ 
ing in an Academy 
Award nomination for 
"Married to the Mob" 
last year. Now he is 
busier than he has ever 
been. 

Dean's father was a well-known performer who song the voice of the 
prince in "Snow While and the Seven Dwarfs." Dean started acting a 
6, appeared with Frank Sinatra and Gene Kelly in "Anchors Aweiih' 
and with Gregory Peck in "Gentleman's Agreement.” 

As a young man he did well in "Compulsion", "Sons and Lovers" and 
"Long Day's Journey into Night." Then the jobs stopped coming, and 
he fell into a hippie life style, dropping out for drugs and communes. 
In 1980 he returned to his career. After a rough period, he started 
working in films like "Dune", "Blue Velvet*' and "Tucker"). 

B : You've been around a while. You've seen Oscars year after yew. 

o they have any special connotation to you? Is it something every 
actor should aspire to7 

A: They apparently have a connotation to people of all walks of lift 
not only in this country which is the home of motion pictures but vir¬ 
tually all over the world. This is something that gets into the inexpli¬ 
cable range. The only way to explain that might be that for one reason 
or another, this image of the Oscar has become like an arch type of 
the unconscious. Its recognition is so out of proportion to its impor¬ 
tance in the real world that it's become almost mythic. 

It does have connotations for literally millions uiid millions of people 
Therefore, I think wc can safely assume it lias some lonnotauons w 
me because 1 am an actor in closer proximity to the phenomenon dial 
j • someone working on Chcvrolels in Detroit. 1 don't, however, think ill 
| something that actors of quality necessarily aspire to. 1 certainly neve: 
have. Tvc always thought if that hupixmcd to me it would be just 
something phenomenally wonderful dim 1 would appreciate very 
deeply and consider, and no question ulmut it... a real honor. But to as¬ 
pire to it, that can't help your work in whatever particular project 
you're working on. If you're approaching a role, you can't be thinking 
about winning an Oscar. You have to dunk about doing the best job 
you can do. 

Q: Your immediate feelings when you first heard dial you had beat 
nominated? 

A: Well, I felt very, very good. I keep struggling for some succinct 
analogy when I'm asked ihis and I can't really find it. It's almost a sim¬ 
ilar feeling when you have the flu anti you taste that fust spoonful <h 


hoi chicken soup. Something like lhaL You know ft's something vefl 
good and very substantial. You're just really glad to have iL Youdont 
know if you deserve it but it's pretty neat. 

Q: You did have some other recognition. 

A: Yea, the New York Critics Award was something like six weeb 
prior to the announcement of the Academy Award nominations, and 1 
week after that the National Critics Award, Then people started tak¬ 
ing about this. So it wasn't a total surprise. I myself was thinking 
Gm, this is a possibility." Well, I kept saying "It's not going to hip- 
pen" and so on and so forth. But I was nworc it was a real possibility 1 
And then when I found out that in fact I hud been nominated, I 
really knocked over by it. 

Q: You've been in and around this town all your life. 

A: Yeah. 

8 : There are various legends on how devastating it is to grow wM 
ollywood. Some people are hurt by it pemiancnfly. What's your te» 
ing about that? • 

A: My feeling about it is to paraphrase your question. You've said 
thae have been legends about this. The only reason that there are Kr 
ends about.it is because this is a very unique business - motion P*. 
lures, television and the Uicaicr. Anti there is something very 
ous about it. But there are children who find that they are gPfflfj 
work all during their childhood years in totally other forms o'. 

m no1 roma nlic. In Iran, weaving rugs, or ® L,v 
World where they have to go out and work on the farm . 

work, work, work. It’s different than a childhood spent : 

Piay with the imagination just completely free to enjoy difldhoo* , 
in the motion picture business it’s the same thing: -jl 

woA, work. And you don’t have that other freedom. . ; 

2j You peaked very early in your career. What happens when U»P^ 
you? >VCr? H ° W ^ y0U to 1110 brigh 1 Ughts n0 ;j 

A: Well, it's not so much how you adjust when the brigh^S^^- 
not mi you. Its how you adjust when they are on you. 
not on you, ifs life. When they are on you, it's a little bil 
takes a trickier thing to adjust to. You've probably witn^j. 
yourself. You've probably interviewed and'seen interyKW^ , ^ ^ 
people who have become popular and hot, and didnTk 1 '^^''!^ .- 
do with it, couldn't handle it and abused iL It goes - ij; 

Wjustment is really when the attention is on you,'' .. 

2- the last two, three years you've been working 

B hasn’t been that steady. If you have 
JUS? two Pictures that get a let ofaltenlion; 



Algerian. 641271/2 

Arab Republic of Yemen 642381 

Australian. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain. 664148 

Belgian...675683 

Canadian. 666124 

Chilean. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons.642653 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen.622324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French.641273/4 

German. 689351 

Qennan D.R.819351/2 

Greek..672331 

Hungarian.674916 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi .- 639331 

Italian. 638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese.672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan.666118 

Lebanese. 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

I Indonesian. .8289111 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consulate .637164 

Pakistani.622787 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipincs. 645161 


Polish. 

Qatar.. 


. 645161 

. 637153 

.644331/2 


Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish.669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Synw. 641076 

Jwsian.674307/8 

JuAish .641251 

United Arab Emirates. 644369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United Stales of America.. 644371 

0S , SR -;. 641158 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

HHtr.668171/7 

JfWWA... . 669194/8 

Far East Com. off. (Taiwan). 

... 

. 629571 

ion. ot Sn Lanka..645312 


^ b > Car 8 °.674191/95 

M?**-.666055/667825 

.675888/9 

»fc.:::::.- S55377 S 

&w^ linM . 

. 630011 

: o!5 Airlines.662141/678321 
•••* ®53606/656616 

ST " 1 Affhnes ~.639295 

‘Irani .637827/644036 

jZaJE:.628596/628598 

ffil Ues .630879 

676624/662236 

U^Arab A irlines.... 64383^1/2 

MdaK , *Tvr-":’. 601744 

^ AirImo - 63 9575/653446 

Olympic.«'A~ 636104 

PIA W . 630125/638433 

NSEilr. 625981 

. 670155 

Airlines.. 625981 

WkZZT- fi41430/655447 


wma Belcian"*' 6783 21 
^ 8Un Alrl »nes. 675888. 

.gm 

Air rr.e a 1 ,. oo7i]l 


Air ^ -642943 

£l*n Air"... 629831 

^ Airwi^""- ■ 6 22147 

^VorifiVT. 604649 

.-623430 

.. 628175 



Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
Amencan Centre Lihrary. 641520 

Bntish Council. 63614778 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre .. 624049 
nn-kish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre.665195 

VSF?"* City.667181/5 

Y.WM./L.. . 664251 

Amman Mun. Library.637111 

Umv. of Jordan Library.... 834555 


. 668958 

..665161/665153 

H"* 0 "* 1 .639197/8 

S lebo . 816792 

Oku"."*. 605501 

Kabbit Amman.672424 

Al-Rimal.639861 

Al-i»amer...771707 

Saidite.625767/621471 

J". 904 

. 671931 

Irust . 673312 

Al-Waha .674105 

Abu Dcgge.644642/644906 

Amin Jairar (Avis). 670498 

Arnman. 666327 

Arabian.641350 

Avis-Jarrar.08/51000 

.604230 

. 669970 

Diram .660601 

Enropcar.601350/80 

General Services.674100 

Gu lf-. 660902 
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Algeria.213 

Argentina. 54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria..43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain..973 

Belgium.32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil...-55 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
Brazilla61 

Bulgaria. 359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.. 1 

Ottawa 613 

Chile......56 

Santiago 2 

.Cyprus.. 357 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia...,......,.;.^..-..... 42 

Prague 2 

Denmark ...................45 ,! 

Copenhagen (Inqer) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador... 593 

Quito 2 ■'"•j ■' 

EfflfpL...' 2Q 

Cairo'2 • 1 ' : ? " 

Eire. .j.......:,::.;—.*^53 


Cinemas 

£®“ lbow . 625155 

pte”. 675573 

a iaZfl .. . m f\7A\ 1 1 

Philadelphia..'ZZZ 634144 

N, J oum .675571 

Spbrts Clubs 

Hussein Sports City. 667181 

Orthodox Club. 810491 

5°y«4 Automobile Club... 815410 

Royal ShooLing Club.. 736572 

Royal Chess Club. 673713 


Emergencies 

Amman govcmoraic.91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgadc. 198 

.630341 

nlnod Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence rcsucc.6*t0341 

Police rescue. 62111 1 , 637777 

Police headquarters.639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

oin" A 1 ', 6 Airport.(08) 53200 

KJ Flight Info.(08)53200 


Amman 


Philadelphia. 

Marriott... 

Regency . 

Jerusalem .. 

Intercontinental. 

Ambassador. 

Commodore . 

Middle East. 

Grand Palace. 

Tychc .. 

International. 

San Rock. 

Alia Gateway.. 

Amra ... 

Plaza .... 


. 663100 

. 660100 

. 660000 

.665094 

. 641361 

. 665186 

.665181 

. 667150 

. 661121 

.661114 

. 841712 

. 813801 

.(08) 51000 

. 815071 

. 674111 


Aqnba 

.2426 

Al-Manar. ,J341 

Al-Cazar. JI 31 

Coral Beach . 3521 

Aquamariha . 4333 

Aqaba ..'.."2056 


Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813833 

Khaledi Matemilhy.644281/6 

Aklcli Maternity.64244 1/2 

Jnbal Amman Matcniity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, ShmcisHiii.66*1171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital. 669131 

univerelty Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muashcr Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic. Abdali.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdali. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhajreen.777101/3 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....77511 1/26 

Army, Mnrka.891611/15 

Queen Alia HospiiH].6022-10/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television.7731 1/19 

Radio Jordan...774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism. 642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints. 661176 

telephone Information.121 

Jordon and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service. 623101 


Editorial & advertising telephone 
number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan Distribution 
Agency, telephone: 630191 


Paris I 

Germany W(FRG).< 
Bonn 288 

Greece. 

Athens/Pirseus 1 

India. 

Banglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 


And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning With 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, & 8. 

Indonesia. 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy...;.39 

Rome 6 

Iraq..964 

Baghdad 1 

Japan.. 81 





. , 1 • 

Eire............;...,.■U..l.l>.U<>ni453, > 

' Dublin 1 [ • : •'?■,' 

' :Cork5?J V 

.piiiii>int■ mi■ ii ■»mi■ l»ii■■ n*35O,; J 

• Helsinki0 !' • . 

Prance ...... 4 ........j,......33, 

1 - . ' - -• ->>;'- r ' y '■ 


Tokyo 3 

Kenya...,...254 

Nairobi 2 

Kuwait. 965 

Korea.... 1 .. 82 

Seoul 2 . 

■Libya....... 218 

Tripoli-21 

L eb a no n, .. . 961 

• Beiruti 

MaJayHa.....i.......;.......i.. r .,-...60 

: Kuala Lumpur 3 I. •• :• • • ' -. , ■ 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen... q <7 

A1 Bayda 6 . 

Hodeidah 3 

Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Nigeria..234 

Lagos 1 

Norway.. 47 

Oslo 2 

Om?"-.. 

Pakistan. 92 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalpindl/fslamabad 5 1 

Paraguay... 595 

Asuncion 54 

Peru. 51 

Lima 14 

Philippines.. 53 

Manila 2 

Poland... 48 

Warsaw 22 


:■ Mexico' CityJ 1 ' - ] H; . V.. ; 

•, Morocco^.,212 ;■. 

-Fez. 6 '.;'V.'.; u.; *.. Vr.'-.; 

u - Rabat 7 ' ■ r.* ... - =.^ 


( Neatherlands.ii...i.i..............i.... 31; 


Qatar.. 

Romania.,..,. 

Bucharest 0 

Saudi Arabia.. 

Al-khobtr 3 , 
Al-Madhta 4 
. Dammam 3 
, . Jeddah 2. 
.Mecca 2 
Riyadh 1 
Spain., 

Barcelona 3! 
Madrid I ' 


.. 974 

...... m .4Q 

966 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcrash 
gth to 18thcenturies).The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 

‘ 5 P m - year round. Tel 
631760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities or Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours; 9 a m -5 p.m.).Closed Tues" 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures l^y contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion or paintings by 19th epmury 
Orientalist artists. Muniii 2 ah. Jabal 
Wdhdch. Hours 10 a.m.- 1:30p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel .630128 


Sl.JtisepliClurchr (Roman Cath- 
«1 ic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Wclbddi, 
Tel. 637440. 

Dc la Salle Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

TerrasuntH Church: (Roman 
Cntliulic), Jabal WellxJeh, mass in 
Italian every Saiur.lay at 5:30 n.ni. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Td. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrarich. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrlain Church: (Syrian 
Orthodox) Ashrafich. Td 771751. 

Ammun International Church: 
Omcrdcnominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 827981 

Church or the Good Shephered: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
Summaq Tel. 811295. 


Marbella 52 
Majorca 71 

Sri Lbtka.. 94 

Colombo 1 

Sudan...... 249 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden. 45 

Stockholm 8 

.963 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan.. 886 

Taipei 2 

Thailand.... 

Bangkok 2 

Ttmisia.. 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey. 90 

Ankara 41 
Istanbul 1 

UAE. . .. ■ 071 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajman 6 
AT Ain 3 
Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70 
Ghyathl 52 
Ras al Khaimth 77 
Sharjah 6 1 

Umm A 1 Quwain 6 . 

u r .,.. ..... . . 44 

: London 1 

. • Uruguay.......... 59 s 

Montevideo % j, 

l^wYork . 

. Washington 202 ' ■! 

Moscow 095 ' 1 

: VS 0 *^ 1 V-rr-t.. 58 

..Caracas 2, : • ■ 

Yugoslavia^... 
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Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 Colorloss 
6 Headliner 
8 Inert gee 

14 New Haven 
campus 

15 Infinitesimal 
amount 

16 Fish net 


41 Behave 
44 Bustling 
45'Dutch artist 

46 Regret 

47 Afr. fly 

48 Ed Eds 

61 God ol love 
64 Patisserie Item 


17 K.“ ,nd "’ B “ Turk, title 
basics eo r... 


20 Actress 
Samantha 

21 Shake — 
(hurry) 

22 Encounter 

23 Caviar base 
25 Page 

27 Lack 
31 Enlarge 

36 Lading gp. 

37 Shrieks 
40 Taboos 


59 Teen problem 

61 Boredom 

65 Young 
students do 

60 It. port 

69 — avia 

70 Plum 

71 Former Isr. 
general 

72 — out 
(supple¬ 
mented) 

73 Fencing sword 



DOWN 


€> 1SSS Tribuns Madia Borvlcsa. me. 
All RiQhla Raiarvad 


1 Levss: var. 

2 Pealed 

3 Like a hump 
on — 

4 Take haed 

5 Backslide 

6 Forum garb 

7 Coral Island 

8 Saras wearer 

9 Donkey 

10 Paper quantity 

11 Taunt 

12 Formerly 

13 Cozy home 
IB Oldtlme 

locomotive 
19 Mild oolh 
24 Sch. sub). 

26 Wall SI. 

banker 

27 Aspire to 

28 Ecstasy 

29 A votre — (Fr. 
toast) 

30 Bloaters 

32 Actor Chaney 


33 Musician 
Pravln 

34 Slocking esp 

35 Double eurvaa 
38 WWH craft 
38 Hurried 

42 Morse code 
symbol 

43 Leek slowly 
48 Part or QED 

50 Qo back on a 
promise 

62 Yellow 
plgmBnl: var. 

63 Be stealthy 
56 “When I 

was —” 

56 — Rowlands 

57 Indistinct 
SB Diva’s torte 
60 Raison d’— 

62 - tide 

63 Abet 

64 It’s obvious 

66 Sine qua — 

67 Possessed 


Solution 


feJfcJCJEJ UfcJUtJ UllEJULj 
UUULl ULJLiU UUfcJUU 
UtJfeJtlLJLJUfeJLJIjLJIUtiUU 
ULlLjUU feJUfcJU uiauu 
tiUCJ UUUU 
LI tJ feJ LJ U tJ LJ tlfciUlJEJU 

ULJU LltltlUU UUULiU 
UULJlJtIUCJUUUUUUUU 
ULJUUU UUL'ULJ UUU 
tJUUUIILI UbJUUIJUU 
EJUUU UUU 
UtlUU UtlULi LtUULJU 
UHUUUBUUljUUEJLlULJ 
ULJULIU LiULJU feJUUU 
ULL1LIU LUUU LJLiLlllI 


Bid Simply Play Boldly 


HERE IS a hand I always admired, you, Norih- 
holding this monster, open 1 4 starling a mara¬ 
thon ic action: 

♦ A N-dealer 

¥ A93 N-S Vul. 

♦ AQJ4 

♦ AQ965 

(N) (E) (S) (W) 

1* 1* D 24 


6 ¥ 64 

7¥ P 


4¥ P 
4N P 
P P 
P D 


Partner double of 14 is u negative double 
showing 4 cards of hearts wiih more than seven 
points or 5 + cards with 7 to 9 points, west be¬ 
ing not vulnerable against vulnerable oppo¬ 
nents tries to put more pressure to disturbe 
your dialogue, but not with this hand, you bid 
34 forcing and nolrump probe, partner denies 
a sjujde stopper and guarantees 5 cards of heart 
now you know that she has less than 10 points 
otherwise she would bid 2¥ over 14 directly, 
her points should be king and queen of hearts 
and one of the minor suit kings since ho does 
not have any spado points. 

You siart cue bidding and partner bids 4N 
showing none or 2 of the 3 top honours of the 
agreed heart suit confirmaing what you already 
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deduced, over your 6V, being robber out of 
your best spot you bid 7¥ counting on so may 
chances and Wesi closes the auction with pen¬ 
alty double and leads the 4.10. 

NowMnove to ihe declarer seat holding: 

¥ KQ732 

♦ 8542 

* K8 

vo^& n - d ^ Ck u y0U pIay a sma11 heart to 

your king nothing with interest the drop of the 

▼10 from East, play the hand before you go 

If you played in the Amman Festifal 1988 
you may remember this hand from the second 
mixed session, Screine Barakat finessed the ¥ 
9 without hesitation, cashed the ¥ A and re- 
umed to her hand by the *K to draw West's 
tost trump, again she finessed the 4J, cashed 

gfpSSSS 

probably indicates a heart sinclt anSth?!!? 1 

SSMaS 

SSdiiuSS 01 nUSe 10 2 *'wilhpM 


JEANE DIXON’S 




ARIES (21 March 19 April) - Making arrangements for a mwiin. 
will take more lime than you anticipated. Do not despairl Your 
tion to detail will pay off handsomely. Limit the amount you soS 
luxuries. Team up with an old friend if thinking of starting anew bi^ 
ness. A winter vacation brings both romance and good luck. Be mm? 
discreet about your private life. Avoid those who gossip. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May) - Someone attractive issues a 1ml 
minute invitation. Accept, even if you must change plans. Your w» 
with words could help you earn extra money this month. Put mj 
thoughts on paper. Be more flexible when dealing with family nim 
bers and they will respond in a heartwarming way. Your ability to 
make quick decisions gives you a huge advantage in business. Q|U 
follow your lead. 

GEMINI (21 May - 20 June) - Socialising will prove very reward™ 
this week. Do not spend too much lime alone. Take extra pains wi$ 
your appearance and an attractive newcomer will find you irresistible 
You are making a lot of changes in your personal life now. Your mat 
is your strongest ally. Express you creativity in profitable wayi. A 
friend becomes a romantic partner. Share a secret 

CANCER (21 June - 22 July) - An idea becomes so vivid that you 
draw it instead of describing it in words. Your heightened snuiic 
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your wardrobe and hairstyle. Your loyalty pays off handsomely. 
Someone comes to your aid just when you are about to throw in the 
toweL Plan an evening out with close friends. Wear something glam¬ 
orous to a social affair. 

LEO (23 July - 22 Aug.) - Hide your frustration at being given link 
jobs. Come evening, you will have a wonderful timel An invitation 
opens important new doors. Move forward with confidence. Put other 
people at ease. An exchange of ideas proves both exciting and con¬ 
structive. You gain new insights from reading a newspaper article. An 
old friend asks a special favour; grant it. Your generosity wins you ad¬ 
mirers. 

VIRGO (23 Aug - 22 Sept) - Be extra careful when handling other 
people's money. Someone from your past reappears, bringing back 
vivid memories of a never-forgo lien romance. Go slow. Limit every¬ 
day spending. Follow through on a project that is close to your heart; 
it has an excellent chance of succeeding. Do not give your ideas awiv 
for free. Romance has you walking on air. 

LIBRA (23 Sept. - 22 Oct) - Someone or something very exotic *01 
come your way. Do not be surprised if you have to pay for your fin 
Bend over backward to let others take the lead. Tension lightens whta 
secrets are revealed. A long-time dream can come true if you pity 
your cards right. An older person figures prominently in your businea 
or personal affairs. Romance heats up. 

SCORPIO (23 Oct. - 21 Nov.) - Someone who asks for your advfct 
regarding a tricky situation will understand your reluctance to com¬ 
ment. Refuse to get involved in other people's personal squabble. A 

married couple will probably reconcile. Your spiritual values const 
into clearer focus. A new personal relationslup is featured. Your loyal¬ 
ty to your family is tested by unusual circumstances. A relative playn 
key role in your romantic happiness. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 Nov, - 22 Dec.) - Being informed about 
affairs makes you interesting company. Just bo careful not 10 do ill W 
talking. Look for ways to help a friend or neighbour who is 
through a difficult period. Someone you meet at a party this w# 
could help you move closer to a cherished goal, wear som fr^ 
glamorous and you will make a terrific first impression. An aamn 
will give you the rush. 


CAPRICORN (23 Dec. - 19 Jan.) - Your acting talents got ‘ ^ 
workout this week. Others expect you to laugh at their bad jo** 3, 
so. someone who seems aloof could be painfully shy. Roma*® _■ 
keep you guessing. All eyes are on you and you romantic P u J n **\ rt , 
main true to your principles; refuse to do anything your might isp* 
Focus on the future and what you hope to accomplish. 

AQUARIUS (20 Jan. ■ 18 Feb.) - You could find yourself 
lous situation. Slay c alm and you can talk your way out of iL . 
crets to yourself for a while longer. Your discretion will - ^ 

S tread admiration. Do not expect to get much work don® tnu < , 
th«s are preoccupied with their own plans. Catch up oa 
mg and write to a college student. Call an old friend and rernmiw’- 

PISCES (19 Feb. - 20 March) - You attract the spotlight 
tiymg. Be careful not to miss a once-in-a-lifetinie opPp*^j, 
mance snules in your direction. Stay on your toes. Get In. «' 
someone from your pasL Forget past mistakes and 
rang. Be consistent when dealing with children. A frifl^v ™ t 
manner will work best. 

•••;■ .:>V- : 

THIS WEEK'S CHILDREN'are likely to be the.bfcjni 


thodbnondkto! " rBia to2 ♦ without ™ WEEK'S CHILDREN are likely to be th*.big> 

A simple and notural u. j on campus. Although they may not be ihe world's gW#* 

logical conv^ntiorS^ Qn : !!!J dway8 to give their best effort. While m * 

live, and ananalvSfs nf Lh i*i forma - 1 100 impulsive to be successful 

















































































